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DAY AFTER DAY 


60 Min. Special School Rental $15.00 


LENINGRAD 
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The complete original film from w 
nar ae the memorable short A DAY OF 
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dred cameramen simultaneously all along the 
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Editorial 





The Post-War Heritage 


HE inevitable harvest from world-wide war is 
world-wide death and disaster, deep stagnatiot 
and slow recovery. Few and small are the com 
pensations, with two exceptions—namely the forward 
surge of industry and invention under the mighty stim 
ulus of wartime complusions, and above all. in the 
present case, the golden possibility however faint that 
the united wisdom of the nations may suffice to evolve 
a new world permanently at peace 

In any event, one specific heritage will fall to the 
visual instruction field whenever this war ends. It is 
the vast accumulation of personnel and materiel ready 
to inundate the educational field when war purposes 
have been served precious salvage from global catas 
trophe that can be turned to the immeasurable and last 
ing benefit of the nation, if the transfer can be rightl 
handled. In our January issue, Alvin B. Roberts gave 
a broad and able exposition of this situation. We want 
to confirm and emphasize some of his arguments, even 


at the risk of repetition 


The Personnel 


A veritable army of men and women will be marci 

ing back to the educational field, bringing with them 
new realization of the power of the picture, deeper con 
viction that education must enrich its traditional pro 
cedures from this day on. They have seen the screen 
at work on millions—soldiers, officers, civilians—arti 
sans, shop-hands, laborers—the screen that “teaches,” 
for good or ill, wherever it hangs—in theatre. classroom, 
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assembly hall, barracks, factory, even the open field 
In this returning army will be many veterans in 
visual teaching, their faith confirmed and knowledg: 
widened in the use of visual aids; many veterans it 
verbal pedagogy, ready now to inaugurate new methods 
for a new day; many youngsters with teaching ambi 
tions, called away from their studies by the war, now 
aglow with new ideas for higher achievement in the 
classroom. And far more thousands of this home 
coming army are not teachers, never were nor ever will 
be, but they have seen the compelling evidence, the peda 
gogic “miracle.” All are citizens of some community. 
and will insist that peacetime teaching in their com 
munity measure up to wartime accomplishments, Many 
are parents, and they will demand that the schools give 
their children richer learning and better training that 
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before. There is scarcely a community in the couritry 
but will feel the impact of these returnees. For many 
a School Board the lotus-eating days are over. A new 
jolt is on its way to them. They will be freely fm 
nished with a strong incentive to take action or take 
leave. And how some School Boards need that jolt! 

The transfer of this personnel, done on its own initia 
tive and under its own power, will be relatively simple 


and automatic. Furthermore, it will be going back 


better than when it went away! How gravely different 
is the problem of the materiel! It will come back 
worsened, often worthless. The transfer must not be 
“simple” or “automatic,” or it will be disastrous. 


The Materiel 


\n enormous mass of visual equipment and material 
will become obselete for its present use on Surrender 
Day, and invaluable to the educational field on the day 
after. Tens of thousands of motion-picture and _ still 
projectors, of films and slides and filmstrips. of screens 
and shades and seats, will be awaiting the new dis- 
pensation. Much will be worn or damaged beyond 
vorthwhile repair—much will be brand new and un- 
used, for doubtless, according to the fantastic “‘eco- 
nomics” of wartime, huge deliveries will be continuing 
up to Armistice Eve, and even beyond—and the rest of 
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the gigantic stock will be salvageable. 


The simple way, of course, is to junk it all! This 
plan has been seriously advocated, and from surpris- 
ingly high quarters. “In these days of FeDeRal fling- 
ng of billions,” typewrites one ardent advocate, “why 
haggle over a matter of mere millions?” But we doubt 
the necessity of resorting to any such weird economics. 
Che plausible argument for junking, namely, that worn 
and worn-out equipment will do more harm than good 
to the visual education cause, is not only plausible but 
valid. Defective material must never be allowed to 
reach the schools. Most schools innocently accepting 
such equipment will be beginners in visual instruction. 
\n imperfect projector, placed in a school hopefully em- 
barking on its visual teaching career, could kill the new- 
born ambition at the start. It could also seriously taint 
the maker's reputation in that school or school system. 
lurking behind this valid “good of the schools” argu- 
ment there may also be another consideration, spoken 
or unspoken, commonly known as “good business.” We 
refer to the very obvious idea that junking of the oid 
ineans more selling of the new. Oddly enough this 
obvious idea, we hope to show, is not valid. 


When moving-day conies for this heterogeneous 
mass of material, we believe that three possible pro- 
cedures should be definitely barred: 

(1) The materiel should not be stacked up in “Army 
Stores’—of blessed (?) memory—for indiscrim- 
inate sale, as is, at ten cents on the dollar. 

(2) The materiel should not be sold off in carload 
lots at scrap prices, to dealers willing to sell, as is, 
to unsuspecting schools at 1000% profit. 


(3) The materiel should not be consigned en masse, 
as is—the good and the bad, the used and the un- 
used—to the ever-convenient junk heap. 

These “‘should-nots” must be balanced by a “should”. 
in the next issue. 


NLG 


We have some suggestions to offer 
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THE ADVENTURES OF “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” “THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” } 
“TOM SAWYER” Rental $15.00 per day Rental $15.00 per da) 
Rental $15.00 per day Three great stars—Ronald a a ee ee re 


Tom Sawyer is the immortal American boy leine Carroll and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr f the Algerian Desert transpires a story j 
beloved by all who have thrilled to his inforgettably ; srtray leading roles in the 1s enchanting as its wondr 1ckground 
fabulous adventures in the pages of Mark film dramatization of this legendary story From two strange rs 
Twain’s memorable classic. In this sensi by  Anth ny Ho ype. It's a tale of daring ad me a man and a woman nauered b’ 
tive production each of the lovable char enture ... of reg jal romance and flashing 1 love that overpowers then 
acters—Tom, Huck Finn, Injun Joe, Becky swords and life-and-death intrigues. Eact that for him is forbidden 
Thatcher and Aunt Polly—is vividly brought jeneration has thrilled anew to this r in escaped monk fron 
to life. It is America’s best !oved story mantic adventure, but never has there beer istery, and bound to G 
. America’s warmest tradition. 1 more stirring presentation than in thi f chastity, poverty an 

Cast: Tom Kelly, May Robson, Walter production. It will inflame t earts of Boyer and Marlene Die 

Brennan. 111 who see it ent in this be 


ALL 16 MM DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS CONTROLLED BY PICTORIAL FILMS INC. | 


These three exceptional pictures are now available | 
for immediate, unrestricted 16 mm bookings... from 
your local film library — or direct from 


PICTORINYZ, 


R. K. O. BUILDING (Radio City) NEW YORK 
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Photography in 
the High School 


An able exposition of the reasons 
why photography deserves a place 
in the educational curriculum. 


ROBERT W. WAGNER 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


N 1814 a French chemist by the name of J. Nice 

phore Niepce, was experimenting with mechani 

cal apparatus and certain chemicals in an effort 
to capture and “hold in permanancy” images of faces 
and landscapes. His colleague, Louis Jacques 
Mande Daguerre, a painter by profession, was in 
terested in the work of Niepce chiefly because he 
believed that through chemistry he might learn a 
way to reduce the cost of painting portraits. Instead 
of developing a process which would prove a boot 
to the artist, Daguerre eventually perfected a tech 
nique which actually threatened to put the portrait 
painter out of business. 
raphy. The year was 1839. 


The process was Photog 


Since that time, the photographic process has 
played a major role in the development of ow 
modern civilization. Not only has photography had 
its effects upon many fields of man’s present ac 
tivity, but also much of what future generations will 
know of our society will be derived from photo 
graphic records. Indeed, it may be that the history 
of our times is being written in an altogether new 
way—written with the lens and the sensitive film 
written everyday in the photo-albums of the world 
by thousands of camera enthusiasts who may be 
listed among the most objective recorders of the 
American scene. 

For the educator it is significant that most of 
those in the foremost ranks of camera-users art 
young people. There are two chief reasons why 
youth has taken so avidly to the field of photography 
First, the production of inexpensive equipment has 
made it possible for almost anyone to own a camera 
Second, young people have found in photography a 
satisfying field of creative endeavor. It is the 
modern art of a modern age. 

As photography continues to improve its position 


among the arts and sciences, and as an increasing 





tesy Brooklyn Children’s Museum (Photo by Mrs. Ray Garner) 


Fixed focus enlarger for enlarging miniature pictures to album size. 


number of school-age youth become interested in 
photography, instruction in this field will expand. 

Several universities have offered photography 
courses for many years, but the type of training 
provided is generally of a technical nature, designed 
to meet the needs of the specialist. In recent years, 
however, the growing army of amateur photog- 
raphers has demanded training of a less technical 
and more practical type, bringing to the attention 
of many public high school administrators the possi- 
bility of providing systematic instruction in the 
photographic skills in the high school. 

In the curriculum of the average secondary school, 
however, there is no place for an additional subject 
which comes without the best of recommendations 
and without the promise of being a fruitful educa- 
tional experience for all who engage in it. The 
crowded condition of most school curricula and the 
narrowness of many school budgets cannot ordi- 
narily be easily adjusted to include a new division of 
If photography is to be taught in the 
high school, there must be, therefore, ample justifi- 
cation for its inclusion in the school program. 

For those who are considering the inclusion of 
such a course in the curriculum, the following ob- 
jectives might be considered. 


training. 


Objective 1. To Improve the Ability of the Amateur 
Photographer 


Those who consider setting up a high school pro- 
gram in photography should constantly keep in 
mind the fact that most of those who enroll in the 
course want a practical, understandable, working 
knowledge of how to make better pictures with the 
more simple types of cameras and equipment. Ex- 
ploring the possibilities of photography as a voca- 
tion should be secondary to the purpose of improv- 
ing the ability of the amateur photographer. 
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Since technical difficulties in picture-making have 
been reduced to a minimum, photography has be- 
come for many persons, a simple matter of following 
the manufacturer’s motto, “You snap the shutter, 
we do the rest.” The disadvantage of this kind of 
photography is that much of the real thrill and 
pleasure is lost if the amateur confines his activities 
to the making of miscellaneous snapshots which are 
then delivered to the none-too tender mercies of the 
drug-store photo finisher. 

Many amateurs hestitate to do their own process- 
ing because they lack knowledge of a few elemen- 
tary principles and techniques. By acquainting 
the individual with the basic photographic skills, the 
satisfaction of doing a complete job, from start to 
finished product, may be enjoyed. Beyond the 
simple job of developing and printing, the pleasure 
in photography and the efficiency of the amateur 
may be greatly increased by the knowledge of en- 
larging, toning, silver-printing, retouching, and 
other special processes. 

Objective 2. To Exploit the Possibilities of Photog- 
raphy as a Group Activity 

That photography is becoming more and more a 
group activity is shown by the large number of 
clubs and photographic societies which have been 
organized during recent years. 

Where people work with the same materials 
light, lenses, and sensitized films and paper—a gre- 
gariousness is developed in the group resulting in a 
pooling of common problems and common interests 
Such cooperative activity is in complete accord with 
the democratic principle of the sharing of experi- 
ence—a sharing which can come only as people see 
things eye-to-eye and develop a center of interest. 

Photography clubs frequently engage in excur- 
sions to nearby parks, industial centers, commercial 
marts, or civic centers, where pictorial possibilities 
are rich and varied. On such excursions, the beauty 
of a landscape, a row of factory chimney pipes 
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silhouetted on a background of smoke, the skyline 
of the business district, and the symmetrical pat 
tern of an arched bridge, become common denomi 
nators for all whose eye is on the lookout for sub 
jects to be recorded on celluloid, 

Again, if conducted as a group activity, the pleas 
ure of looking at the finished picture can be en 
hanced. Everyone likes to look at the other fellow’s 
snapshots and have his own work enjoyed by his 
friends. Understandings can be built up, apprecia 
tions developed, and suggestions made for the pro 
duction of better photographs. 

Objective 3. To Develop Photography as a Worth- 
while Leisure Time Activity 

The increasing amount of unoccupied time that 
many youth now have is a growing problem for the 
educator. A recent recommendation of the N.E.A 
stated the great need tor school training in put 
poseful leisure time activities which can be carried 
over into adult life 

Highly technical and mechanized as our civiliza 
tion is, many people find release and recreation in 
simple divergences such as stamp collecting, coin 
collecting, reading, or home carpentry. The number 
and variety of hobbies that people engage in has 
increased tremendously during the past ten years 
However, many people still occupy their leisure 
time by “buying” their entertainment simply because 
they have no other satisfying or profitable leisure 
time activity, 

Photography has become a hobby enjoyed by 
people the world over. It has justified itself in terms 
of the satisfaction it brings to those, who, due to the 
nature of their vocation, do not have a chance to 
do any real creative, much less artistic work. The 
factory worker, for example, or the person who 
works on an assembly line, finds in photography a 
hobby where he can see the whole product of his 
labor, start to finish—not just a fraction of the 
whole. His aesthetic sense is given a chance to 
develop, and he becomes more 
alert to the possibility that 
there might be real beauty even 
in the factory where he works 
He might see the symmetry in 
the cogs of the machinery, and 


Photographic dark room 
at the Visual Education 
Center, Elementary 
Schools, Burlingame, 
California, showing en- 
larger, slide printer and 
drain board. This dark 
room was equipped at a 
cost of less than one 
hundred dollars. 


(Photo courtesy of Gibso1 

Kingren, Director Visual Ed 

cation Burlingame Elemen 
tary Schools 
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Making a library film at Rufus King High School, Milwaukee. 


become aware of the line, tone, color, and texture of the 
wood, stone, and steel that is part of his environ 
ment. 

In this sense, photography can become not only 
an activity to be engaged in during off-hours, but 
a mind set which carries over into working hours, 
as the amateur photographer becomes increasingly 
sensitive to the beauty of commonplace things 
Objective 4. To Teach Students How to Look at 

Pictures 

We live in a pictorial age. The magazines, Look 
Life, Click, and others of the same type use more space 
for pictures than they do for printed material. Tab 
loid newspapers have long made extensive use otf 
photographs, and the editorial staff of the average 
daily newspaper recognizes the essential truth of the 
old bromide, “one picture is worth a_ thousand 
words.” 

Allied with the still picture, in that it is a series 
of still photographs, the motion picture has been 
recognized as a powerful medium for changing 
attitudes and conveying information. Peter Ode 
gard, well known political scientist, writes: 
the movies bid fair to exert a more profound influence 
on human behavior than the printing press.’""') This 
may or may not be an overstatement, but it is cer 
tainly true, as George Bernard Shaw once said, that 
“the number of people who can read is small, the 
number of those who can read to any purpose mucl 
smaller, and the number of those who are too tired 
after a hard day’s work to read . enormous. But 
all except the blind and deaf can see and hear.” 


Advertisers make extensive use of the photograp! 


to boost their products; and advertising photo 
graphs, like war propaganda pictures, may often b 
falsified. There is a distinct need for some type oi 


training which will aid the consumer to evaluate 


magazine, newspaper, and advertising photographs 
not only as regards their technical quality, but also 


as regards their truthfulness. Some basis for unde 


standing and evaluating the motion picture also 
seems very necessary One can see rather clearly 
(1) Peter Odegard, 77/ / m Public Mind, p. 198 
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the role of the cinema in forming ready-made con- 
ceptions of the world in its stereotyped treatment of 
different peoples, different occupations, and different 
forms of life. Training in photography could easily 
be expanded to include picture appreciation and 
evaluation. 


Objective 5. To Integrate Information Drawn from 
Related Fields 

[t is significant that the pioneers of photography 
came from several different professional fields. 
Niepce was a chemist, Daguerre an artist, and Fox 
Talbot a politician turned scientist. 

Photography is at once an art and a science, re- 
quiring that the worker in this field have the ability 
to make the quantitative analyses of the chemist 
and the physicist, as well as the ability to determine 
the quality of the subject and the worth of the final 
product in terms of aesthetic principles. 

\ photography course can be of infinite value in 
bringing together in a working relationship, the 
basic principles of several areas of instruction. Even 
if no separate course were set up, instructors of 
chemistry, physics, fine arts, and industrial arts 
could doubtless do much to vitalize and functionalize 
their courses by demonstrating the relationship of 
photography to their respective fields. 

For example, the student of physics could learn 
the principles of lenses in no more concrete and 
practical way than by finding out how the camera 
vorks. The chemistry instructor can easily demon- 
strate the effect of light on silver salts by using 
photographic paper or film, and could extend the 
principle of light action into a practical application 
by allowing the students to sensitize a piece of ma- 
terial and make a picture with it in a “pin-hole 
camera” of their own construction. In the art class, 
principles of composition can be taught by making 
photographs or photograms, and in the industrial 
arts laboratory, a darkroom could be constructed. 
Such a procedure would mean not only an integra- 
tion of knowledge, but it would mean that the stu- 
dent would “learn by doing.” 


Objective 6. To Learn Photography as a Useful 
Tool 

Recent developments in the methods of taking 
and processing photographs indicate that the possi- 
bilities for future development are as yet without 
limit. By the use of stroboscopic light, photographs 
have been taken at the almost unbelievable rate of 
100,000 per second! Such pictures are used to study 
machinery in motion and to note where avoidable 
friction may be cutting down the efficiency of the 
machinery. Stop-motion photographs have great 
alue in the photographing of human and animal 
subjects, and current advertising often makes use 
of high speed photography to secure life-like, un- 
osed, but effective illustrations. 

ther specialized uses of photographic processes 
ire the X-ray, the photomicrograph, aerial photog- 
raphy, infra-red photography, and color photog- 
raphy Engineers, criminal investigators, physi- 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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Below: Scenes from “Death Day,” show- 
ing the celebration of the festival of 
Calaveras in Mexico. 


Right: A still from “Wedding of Palo,” 
filmed in Greenland with Eskimo cast. 
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This Is Your World 


Fine emphasis upon the cultural values 


of motion pictures in public education 


T IS obvious to everyone, even to the most doctrinaire 
textbook-minded teacher, that the non-theatrical film 
industry is going places. 

jective is, is not always clear. Those of us who regard 


Exactly what this ob- 


the film as an art, when it is an art, and who have high 
hopes for its steadily expanding use in every sphere of 
public education, often wonder whether it is being mis- 
used; we often have reason to suspect that, in the 
hands of men of small vision, it may become just an- 
other gadget : a new tool to do an old job. 

All great inventions of the human mind—and cer- 
tainly the film is one of the greatest—are a challenge ; 
they are a challenge to our selfless sense of humanity 
and of beauty which is in a constant state. of struggle 
with our self-interest. All of us have a stake in the 
way this struggle will be resolved within the 16mm 
film industry. Either it can go the way of Hollywood 
and create a confused pattern of opportunism, some- 
times beneficent, but most often innocuous when not 
actually malevolent. (What happens in and to a film 
is never an accident.) Or it can take the rough road 
of democracy and make use of the film to share the 
world’s knowledge and culture; to share it in such a 
way that the love of the good things of life will become 
the possession of all of us. Never before has democracy 
had a better opportunity to demonstrate that it means 
business. 

Those of us who have undertaken the task of plan- 
ning 16mm film programs for large lay audiences on 
broad topics of vital public interest, and who, in the 
process, have screened hundreds of films, conferred 
with many of the producers, distributors, and film 
authorities, and have had occasion to refer to and study 


E. M. BENSON 


Chief, Division of Education 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the literature on the subject—are convinced that de- 
spite the abysmal ignorance of most commercial dis 
tributors concerning the merit of their own merchandise 
and the educational use to which it can be put—the 
non-theatrical film groups throughout America can 
serve as a bulwark of practical idealism against the 
engulfing tide of Hollywood virtuosity. 

\s a matter of fact this is actually what is taking 
place today. I dare say that non-theatrical films have 
made a more substantial and more consistent contribu- 
tion to the war effort than has Hollywood, not solely 
in terms of numbers reached, but in the effective sin 
cerity of the message conveyed. And this is because 
individual film-makers and producers with talent and 
initiative and devotion to a progressive point of view, 
still have a fighting chance to succeed on their merit 
in the 16mm field. As yet 16mm film production is not 
so heavily capitalized, nor are the avenues of distribu- 
tion so rigidly controlled, that powerful monopolies can 
drive a wedge between unstandardized film genius and 
standardized film production. The road to progress is 
still wide open, and it is wholesome and desirable that 
it remain open if the film as an art, and as a demo- 
cratic medium of public education is to survive. 

These are the conclusions I have reached over a 
period of about five years in the process of bringing 
together, within purposefully organized film programs 
prepared for the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the very 
best 16mm pictures available. I am persuaded that the 
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film, carefully chosen for its quality and content, can be 
invaluable in preparing people to appreciate art; not 
art in the narrow scholastic sense, as signifying th 
work of an old master, but the art of civilized living 
In other words, any form of creative order whether it 
is design in nature, city planning, the art of designing 
a shop window, a printed page or a painting by Picasso 
The reason for this is that the visual, psychological and 
cultural patterns of the world we live in can be illus 
trated more forcefully and more memorably in suel 
films as Death Day by Eisenstein, The River by Par 
Lorentz, China’s 400 Million and Borinage by Joris 
Ivens, Art and Life in Belgium by Charles Dekeukeliere 
and The Mystic Lamb by Andre Cauvin than by any 
other means. 

It was logical, therefore, that our first thirty weel 
film program should describe The Development of th 
Documentary Film, as it relates to industry, consume 
education, housing, journalism, social welfare, health, 
politics, education, the arts. These fact films succeeded, 
we believe, in persuading a good number of the fifty 
thousand Philadelphians who saw them that the bast 
issues of human living were not being faced frankly 
and courageously by Hollywood. The British fact films 


were by far the best in that they combined 


sincerity of 
purpose with an unusually high degree of film quality 
Although occasionally ineffectual for American audi 
ences and although sometimes monotonously stereo 
typed in filmic concept, they were, nevertheless, a 


source of instructive satisfaction to most audiences and 


a rich source of stimulation to young American filn 


makers who were beginning to strike out for themselves 


The few good 16mm films about art which we came 


across led us to explore the problem further. because we 


were now thoroughly convinced that the visual language 
of the film is ideally suited to the interpretation of the 
visual arts of painting, sculpture, architecture We 
were fully aware also of the discouraging fact that most 
so-called art films were dull-as-dusters of no distinctive 
quality. But the need for bringing all of the best art 
films together for the first time to promote the wider 
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Left: Fisherfolk of Aran—from Robert 
Flaherty’s film titled “Man of Aran.” 


Below: Scene from the French documen- 
tary film, “Carnival in Flanders.” 


(Photo courtesy Brandon Films) 





ise of such films and to encourage the production of 


ill finer films, seemed far more important than the 
unpleasant fact that most of the existing films were far 
from masterpieces. 

Chis thirty week art appreciation film series was 
sequenced, as to film topics, in such a way that the films’ 
limitations were far less obvious than their message. 
Beginning with Design in Nature the arts were covered 
in approximately the order in which they evalved his- 
torically—namely shelter, weaving, pottery, sculpture, 
painting, the graphic arts, ete. concluding with the 
abstract films of Man Ray, Fernand Leger and Oscar 
Fischinger. 

\We were prepared for a smaller audience because, 
certainly, these films about the arts were not partic- 
To our amazement the program 
met with an unusual amount of intelligent enthusiasm 


ularly entertaining. 
and an attendance somewhat larger than the preceding 
vear. This bolstered our belief in the public’s insatiable 
hunger for facts of all kinds if the films used to explain 
these facts are clearly and purposefully related to a 
theme. Not just any theme, but one that embraces a 
large area of fresh relationships. People seem to prefer 
programs that give them a broad encompassing grasp 
of a large area of human activity, no matter how remote 
from their own lives this activity may be. 

Events both national and global suggested the three 
film programs which followed in sequence during the 
next three years: Rediscovering America, Our Fight 
For Freedom and, our current film program, This Is 
Your World. Just how far we have progressed during 
the last three years in our understanding of ourselves 


and of our neighbors the world over—as well as in our 
awareness of the value of films to bring essential infor- 


mation to everyone so that we are better able to share 
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(Photo courtesy Brandon Films) 


A shot from “China’s Four Hundred Million”. 


the same democratic convictions and work toward the 
same objectives—is brought home to us in the type, 
quality and quantity of 16mm films now available which 
were nowhere to be found only three years ago. 
Whatever confusion exists within the 16mm film 
industry, concerning the kind and quality of films needed 
today, is not so much the fault of the industry itself, 
but partly reflects the contradictory voice of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed through their congressmen 





the people’s representatives who, out of political spleen, 
completely effaced one of the few film producing units 
and coordinating film agencies in this country, namely 
the OWI, which had a policy and a program worthy of 
the American spirit. This was a great American tragedy, 
with political opportunism victorious over an enlighten- 
ed film program of public education. 

Thanks to the OWI and other government film agen- 
cies—the Coordinator’s Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Department of Agriculture, the Signal Corps. 
and similar film units of the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments—a substantial number of fine 16mm films now 
exist which can be used and are being used to very 
good purpose by millions of people throughout the world. 

But fact films, even the best of them, can reach a 





saturation point, and we were beginning to suspect that 
that point had been reached with our audience. Having 
made use of the fact film to explore ourselves as a 
people and as a nation, (e.g. Rediscovering America) 
and then as a united community of nations determined 
to defeat our enemies, (e.g. Our Fight For Freedom) 
no moment seemed more timely than the present to plan 
for peace 
rock of human understanding (e.g. This Js Your 
World). This could now be best accomplished, we 
thought, by turning from the fifty minute program of 
fact films to feature-length masterpieces of the film, 
great classics of the screen of unquestioned auality like 
Wedding of Palo, Carnival In Flanders, A Nous La 
Liberté, The Private Life of Henry VIII, Elephant 
Boy, Time In The Sun, Rembrandt, Alexander Nevsky 
and Ruggles of Red Gap which inspiringly and faith- 





a permanent peace securely built on a bed- 








The Educational Screen 


fully reveal the culture and character of the country and 
the people they represent. Such a program, would, we 
felt, serve a double purpose: to help prepare our hearts 
and minds for the great decisions we must make after 
this war is won; and, incidentally, to enjoy and appre 
ciate many of the finest films of our time. 

A practical application of this film series is the for 
mation of a Film Critics Club For Young People to 
explore the use of the film for the purpose of creating 
a better understanding among the peoples of the world, 
and to serve also as a forum for the discussion of topics 
relating to the film. This was organized jointly by the 
Division of Education of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art and the Division of Visual Education of the Phila 
delphia Board of Public Education. 

Comprising more than one hundred youngsters drawn 
from every senior high school in Philadelphia, the Film 
Critics Club will meet at the Art Museum on alternate 
Saturdays beginning February twenty-sixth through 
June third. Assisting in various capacities as leaders, 
co-leaders and advisers for the group meetings are the 
movie critics of Philadelphia’s three leading dailies, 
leaders in many related fields, and representatives from 
several film producing companies including Brandon 
Films, through whose cooperation most of the films 
were secured, British Information Services, National 
Film Board of Canada, Harmon Foundation, CIAA and 
the OWT. 

Every possible facilitvy—the advice and encourage 
ment of the most distinguished authorities in the field, 
conference quarters, projection facilities, a lending 
library of books on the film—will be placed at the dis 
posal of the Film Critics Club in order to make it an 
adventure in the newest and most popular art of our 
time. 


; 


From “Alexander Nevsky,” Russian film chronicle. 


As we have seen, films are not just items of instruc 
tion or entertainment but food to feed our spirits, 
basically essential to our well-being. If we grow strong 
as a people and as a nation it is because the American 
educator has fulfilled his role of leadership in the spirit 
ual destiny of his country. 
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Dr. John T. Garman, 
Director of the Division 
of Visual Education, 
School District of Phil- 
adelphia, examines the 
instantaneous recording 
equipment used by the 
division. The two turn- 
tables allow for the du- 
plication of recordings 
circulated among the 
schools. 





Audio-Visual Aids - A Survey 


(Concluded from January issue) 


HE first installment of this survey attempted 
to give a picture of the organization and ad 
ministration of audio-visual aid departments in 
twelve school systems, and to indicate how ma 
terials and equipment are utilized in the classroom 
Practices characteristic of particular systems were 
cited. This concluding installment presents a sum 
mary of the facts as a basis for the implications that 
follow. No survey has value unless out of it come 
suggestions for improvement, or additional prob 
lems for further study 
The future of visual materials as an aid to learn 
ing lies in our ability to facilitate their availability 
to schools, to evaluate constantly their value in 
relation to the changing curriculum, and in the 
ability of the teacher to use them effectively in the 


classroom. 


Summary 

In the twelve school systems visited the distribu 
tion of visual aids is well organized. Eleven sys 
tems have visual aid departments headed by a di 
rector who is responsible for the entire program 
The other system because of its relatively small 
size has a committee of teachers responsible for the 
selection and use of materials. Without exception 
these school systems have made an effort to retain 
sufficient personnel and facilities during war time 
to operate without seriously curtailing service. In 
at least one third of the schools women and high 
school boys and girls now are filling positions as 
film inspectors, bookers, truck drivers, or assistant 
shippers. 

The visual equipment used in the schools in most 
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systems has been purchased by the department, but 
in two cities a small number of motion picture pro- 
jectors have been provided by the individual school 
or contributed by a community organization. The 
most widely used type of equipment is the 344” x 4” 
slide machine and the 16mm. silent projector. The 
use of the lomm. sound projector was on the rapid 
increase until the war emergency stopped expansion 
temporarily. 

\ll systems are encouraging teachers to learn to 
operate equipment, but principals, and itinerant and 
student projectionists are used when teachers can- 
not operate machines or do not wish to be respon- 
sible for running them. This is particularly true in 
the operation of sound equipment. The classroom 
is conceded to be the ideal setting for showing visual 
teaching materials, but the large number of inade- 
quately equipped classrooms too often necessitates 
using the auditorium or a projection room for the 
showing of films, especially sound films. 

ight cities prefer to purchase all their visual 
aids with the exception of some long term lease ma- 
terial which is not available for purchase. Three of 
the smaller systems because of their size secure 
most or all of their films on a rental or loan basis. 
One large city rents most of its film material on the 
grounds that this prevents obsolescence and depre- 
ciation, and makes the newest always available. 

\s may be expected 34%” x4” slides and 16mm. 
silent films are the most numerous aids, With the 
increase in the number of sound machines and the 
availability of good instructional sound material the 
purchase of sound films is increasing rapidly. In- 
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terest is developing in the 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip 
and at present they are used to some extent in about 
two-thirds of the school systems visited. 

Two-thirds of the school sytems distribute na- 
tural history and social studies exhibits. In one city 
such exhibits are distributed by the public museum 
entirely independent of the school visual depart- 
ment. One system in particular is making a special 
effort to distribute good maps and charts. Two 
systems circulate science experiment cases. 

Directors are encouraging the use of visual ma- 
terial for instructional purposes, but they feel that too 
many teachers are not using it effectively as a class- 
room aid to teaching. This is probably more the 
fault of the administrator than the teacher as there 
is little evidence of other than an incidental attempt 
at in-service training in the effective use of these 
materials. There is a noticeable effort, however, on 
the part of all visual directors and department heads 
to select cooperatively the materials that will fit the 
curriculum, but much remains to be done. 

The public museums have an important place in 
visualizing the curriculum. Exhibits prepared for 
the schools are authentic and well made. Class 
visits to the museum seem most successful when 
they are for a specific purpose rather than a general 
visit. Present transportation difficulties have great- 
ly restricted group visits, but the museums are 
meeting this emergency by taking exhibits to the 
schools, or by having frequent lessons at the mu- 
seum with schools within walking distance. 

The use of auditory aids in the classroom has 
expanded the visual department into an audio-visual 
department. About one half of the systems visited 
circulate musical and speech recordings purchased 
or made by the school. When equipment again be- 
comes available after the war, directors feel that 
recordings will be more widely used. 

Three cities have developed school radio pro- 
grams on a large scale. Programs are prepared and 
presented by directors, staff, students, and occa- 
sionally laymen. One city has its own radio station 
which broadcasts throughout the school day. The 
other two have access to the local stations four or 
five times weekly. The principle upon which these 
programs are presented is that broadcasts by school 
people are prepared in the subject area desired, are 
written especially to fit the local school situation, 
are a good public relations feature, and may act 
as an in-service training device for teachers. 

There was a consciousness in all other systems 
of the network educational radio programs, but 
their classroom use is left to the discretion of the 
teacher. Radios are not provided by the depart- 
ments. One city broadcasts a series of public rela- 
tions programs prepared by the various department 
heads and selected teachers. 

The keen interest in audio-visual aids evidenced 
by these school systems, and the earnestness with 
which they evaluate their programs is stimulating. 
If their efforts are indicative of the efforts of other 
school systems, there is a bright future for audio- 
visual aids as effective learning aids. 


The Educational Screen 


Implications 


\s war time restrictions upon equipment limit the 
expansion of visual departments for the duration, 
this is an excellent time to make an evaluation of 
the department and its services. The data from 
such a study will provide the basis upon which to 
build a long term program. This evaluation and 
planning should cover three areas: the department 
organization, equipment and material, and their 
effective use in the classroom. 


Department Organization—Department organi 
zation should be evaluated in terms of the most 
effective service to the school. Filing, booking, 
maintenance, delivery, and other duties of the per- 
sonnel are satisfactory only so far as they facilitate 
the availability of the material to the classroom. In 
relation to the size of the systems visited the per 
sonnel varies from relatively large to a relatively 
small number. A study of this problem may reveal 
the optimum number of personnel for efficient 


service. 


Utilization of Equipment—The classroom is the 
ideal place for using instructional visual materials 
School systems should plan to provide dark shades 
and electrical outlets in enough classrooms so that 
teachers will not have to move classes for film 
showings. This is time consuming, puts the film on 
the basis of a special event, sometimes puts another 
teacher out of her classroom, and limits the flexi- 
bility with which the film may be used. A per 
manent classroom screen is more desirable than a 
portable one as it eliminates the necessity of setting 
up the temporary screen, is usually larger, and is 
high enough for all to see well. 

The sound machine is creating a very definite 
problem in the effective use of film material. Be- 
cause of its size and cost it is usually housed in the 
auditorium and operated by the principal or one 
teacher. This immediately limits its operation too 
often to the entertainment type program with a 
large audience in attendance. At the present time 
most of the best classroom instructional films being 
produced are sound films, but when they are used 
in a recreational set-up, they lose their teaching 
value. They should be used as classroom aids. This 
involves the training of more teachers to use the 
equipment, and the problem of transporting it about 
the building, but it must be done eventually for the 
equipment and material are too costly for the 
present use made of them. 

One solution to the problem of transportation is 
the use of a projection room. This, however, does 
not change the fact that more teachers must learn 
to operate the sound machine with ease and confi- 
dence. The projection room has not been used suf- 
ficiently to fully evaluate its usefulness, but it may 
be the answer to the problem of sound film pro- 
jection and should be further experimented with. 

It is desirable to use competent student projec- 
tionists in the high school if they work under care- 
ful supervision. This, however, is not practical in 
the elementary school. 
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Members of the projection staff at Weequahic High School, 


Integration Of Materials Into The Curriculum— 
Much remains to be done in giving the teacher aid 
in selecting materials. It is the first step in bring 
ing about the improvement of their use in the class 
room. No teacher can select the most suitable 
material from a general catalogue because titles 
and descriptions are often misleading. Therefore, 
it is desirable to allocate certain films to the best 
place in the curriculum, and to look for new ma 
terials in those areas that are neglected. If a film 
is restricted to a particular area, it will be moré 
readily available to the teacher when needed. This 
should be a cooperative program between the visual 
and other departments, and the visual department 
should take the lead. 

The visual aid catalogue should then be made wy 


in terms of film title, description, and specific re 
commendations. In addition, each department may 
prepare its own catalogue in terms of only those 
materials that best suit that particular area. This 
will call for a careful evaluation of materials by 
directors other than the visual director, and make 
possible guidance in use of those materials in greater 
or more specific detail. A loose leaf catalogue will 
aid the teacher in inserting supplements in the 
proper order. 

If certain films are allocated to the most suitable 
place in the curriculum, it will be a definite guide 
to the director in knowing the number of prints of 
each film to purchase or reorder, 

There is need for more material to illustrate local 
history, industry, geography, and geology. This is 
difficult to purchase commercially, Therefore, each 
school system should build up such a library. For 
example, the public museum can prepare dioramas 
illustrating episodes in historical development, and 
specimen cases of resources and manufactured 
products. The school photographer or trained 
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Newark, N. J. 





Newark Central Film Library 


teacher can make slides or motion pictures of a 
civic and geographic nature. If a teacher is used, 
he should be on only a part time teaching basis. 

In selecting visual materials for the curriculum 
the aid that best conveys the idea should be recom- 
mended. There is a tendency to stress the pur- 
chasable type materials to the exclusion of those 
available without purchase, and the motion picture 
to the exclusion of still projection. If motion is 
desired, the film is the most effective when the 
real thing cannot be observed. If close observation 
of details is desired, then slides are excellent if a 
specimen or model is not available. Magazines 
and newspapers have excellent maps, charts, and 
pictures. Boys and girls can bring in many ma- 
terials if they are stimulated to do so. Although 
such aids are not distributed by the visual depart- 
ment, they should be suggested to the teacher 
along with other materials. 

\ system that maintains a large purchase library 
should consider carefully the amount of money 
spent for film rentals, If films have been purchased 
to suit the existing curriculum, then the only areas 
where rentals should be needed are those of a 
temporary nature. 


In-Service Training In The Use of Materials— 


The in-service training for the efficient use of 
materials is the weakest phase of the visual pro- 
gram. Administrators are not sufficiently aware 
that many teachers because of a lack of training 
are misusing these aids. There is little evidence of 
careful planning to show teachers how to make 
visual materials a functional part of a lesson, Many 
need help in selecting the best type of aid for the 
desired purpose. Some are not aware of the differ- 
ences between instructional and entertainment 
films. Others are not conscious of a good physical 
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setup for the learning situation they wish to cre- 

ate. 

The great amount of money involved in provid 
ing materials and equipment cannot be justified 
until some long term plan of teacher education is 
put into operation. It may be built around the fol- 
lowing: 

1. workshop meetings where common problems 
are discussed and worked out. They may be 
for teachers of a particular grade or subject 
throughout the city, in contiguous schools, o 
within a school. They may be both voluntary 
and required, 

2. demonstration 
specific materials, or techniques for using ma- 
terials under specific circumstances or with 
types of groups. 

3. specially prepared teacher's guides suited to 
the use of selected films in certain curricula to 
be circulated with the film. 

4. a competent teacher on call to work in the 
classroom with the teacher to assist her in fit- 


lessons illustrating uses. of 


ting materials to her specific problems and help- 
ing her to overcome her particular difficulties. 

5. group showings of newly acquired materials to 
teachers concerned indicating and discussing 
their classroom uses. 


6. designated schools in different sections of the 
city to be used as centers for working out prob 
lems common to that section and as visiting 
centers for teachers who wish help. 
director-principal-teacher conferences to survey 
the possibilities within a school to plan a pro- 
gram of improvement. 

8. a series of discussion lessons on motion pic 


N 


ture appreciation for the purpose of having a 
few interested teachers experiment with it. 

The School and the Public Museum—t ver, 
effort should be made to strengthen the bond be- 
tween the school and the public museum. Planning 
a museum program that integrates or supplements 
the school curriculum is highly desirable. The mu- 
seum teacher in cooperation with the director of 
the school departments concerned should prepare a 
suggested list of lessons to be offered to the visit- 
ing classes during the current year. This narrows 
the range of selection to areas in which the museum 
has worthwhile material, and at the same time gives 
the teacher an opportunity to select that subject 
in which her class is most interested. 

Schools should be given the privilege of choos 
ing the time they wish to make their visit. Author 
ities are agreed that children get more from the 
trip if they come for a specific purpose. Therefore 
if a class is working on a unit that lends itself well 
to the museum offerings, it should apply for an ap- 
pointment at that time rather than being required 
to visit during a unit of work to which the museum 
cannot contribute. Another advantage to allowing 
the school to choose its own time is that it will not 
conflict with other school activities. To illustrate, 
children get little from a visit if it is the day before 
a school play or the day after a track meet. 


The Educational Screen 


The persons who work with the children at the 
museum should be skilled teachers, or those hay 
ing a teacher's viewpoint and a knowledge of the 
classroom and the child. A knowledge of the subject 
held is essential, but to know children is equally 
important. 

Materials prepared for school use should cover 
as wide a range of school subjects as possible. 
For example, there are as many possibilities for 
interesting exhibits in the field of social studies as 
in natural history. Children should be allowed to 
handle certain types of material for they learn 
through touch as well as sight. 

ss @ 


teacher go to the school is desirable though ob- 


wartime measure, having the museum 


viously it is more satisfactory for the children to 
go to the museum. An experiment with a few 
classes within walking distance, who come quite 
often, should reveal interesting results to both 


school and museum workers. 


Auditory Aids To Learning—Schools cannot ig 
nore the possibilities in the use of auditory aids: 
the recording and the radio. 

Some departments circulate recordings for music 
appreciation in the same manner as visual aids are 
distributed. 
of this aid should confer with the heads of their 


Visual departments not making use 


music departments concerning its advisability. A 
survey of the schools would probably show that 
some now have satisfactory equipment. The cost 
of records, packing cases, and breakage is compar 
atively low. 

School made recordings have many possibilities. 
Records made of worthwhile radio speeches or pro- 
grams may be circulated through the regular chan 
nels. Recordings may be made of school activities 
to be broadcast or presented for public relations 
purposes. Musical or dramatic 
speeches in the preparation stages may be recorded 
and played back to the participants for self-criti- 


programs or 


cism and improvement. 

A school system should consider carefully the 
expansion of its radio activities. As a beginning it 
is more advisable to survey the present use of net- 
work broadcasts in the schools, attempt by work- 
shop meetings or demonstration lessons to train 
teachers to use radio more effectively, and to con 
sider some type of appreciation lessons to guide 
children in the home use of radio. A further sur 
vey to discover certain areas in which teachers feel 
broadcasts would be helpful may be followed by a 
series of programs in those areas broadcast at the 
time and in the place of the regular public rela- 
tions program. It is agreed by those who use radio 
extensively that broadcasts to the schools are fol- 
lowed carefully by the public and are received 
with great enthusiasm. An evaluation of such ac- 
tivities will determine to what extent the school 
system may wish to expand its radio programs. 

War time developments bring the possibilities of 
television closer to a practical reality. School people 
should be thinking in terms of its usefulness to the 
schools. 
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MOTION PICTURES-— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 
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Installment 54._-Those were days crowded with 
high adventure when the promoters of modern 
talking pictures discovered the fascinating 


new world of films in churches and schools 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


MBITION alone had not been re 

sponsible for the great changes in 

the Carpenter-Goldman _ business. 
In 1926 had come the concluding phase ot 
Wallace Kincaid’s Pictorial Clubs, where 
both Carpenter and Goldman had belong 
ed to the board of directors. Urban had 
a casual interest in the Clubs, with a 
few of his pictures on their releasing 
schedules. The outlet for his famous 
library had had a much graver turn, 
though, in the coming of sound pictures 
and the collapse of Vitagraph which the 
Warners had purchased early in 1925, 
because in the later years the Vita 
graph exchanges had distributed most 
of the Urban subjects. 
have become ffirst interested in the 
Spirograph about 1916, largely becaus: 
it afforded a way of utilizing the very 


Urban seems t 


short scenes of early picture-making, so 
plentiful in early numbers of his colle 
tion, as well as for those brief items 
produced for his newsreels The ide: 
of presenting motion picture photographs 
spirally on a disk seems to have occur 
red to many experimenters; but appar 
ently its rights were held most clearly 
by Alexander Victor, who had used the 
principle in his first Animatograph in 
1909, 3ut Victor, in his characteriste 
dislike of monopolistic control of pat 
ents, had readily consented to Urban’s pro 
ject. In return, the Urban Spirographs 
were manufactured at Victor’s plant in 
Davenport, Iowa. The completed ma 
chine was first 
1923. 

Urban believed that there was also 
place for the Spirograph in the undevel 
oped field of home movies, and Joe Coff 
man felt the same way about. that 
While Coffman was in the mood lh 
told me one day that, as the time of 
the small non-théatrical producer was 
definitely over (now that Big Business 
was appropriating his work), it was vi 
tal to all of us to turn to new fields 
such as that of home movies. The Car 
penter-Goldman opportunity to enter 
there with the Spirograph had come 
when a high-pressure sales organization, 
to which Urban had entrusted the ex 
ploitation of the Spirograph and also of 
a folding bed of his invention, was 
called for a district attorney's investi 
gation, and the existing stock of machin 
ery and pictures was left for acquisition 


demonstrated about 


by anyone having sufficient vision to see 
the possibilities. Money was _ scarcely 
necessary, as the materials could be had 
on consignment. Coffman believed that 
the Spirograph was admirable for 
schools, too, and privately envisioned a 
phonograph attachment which would 
make its projection a talking picture 
He might even have proved his point, 
but apparently his horoscope had speci 
fied other directions for his energy. 


10 bought Arthur Car- 
penter’s interest in January, 1927, was 
a gentleman of that Joshua Whitcomod 


George Lane, 


type, with kindly face and white hair, 
vhich we like to think of as “real 
American.” He struck me, when I first 
met him, as being decidedly out of place 
in this dizzy protession of ours, but he 
actually had a_ bette right to be there 
than most others vho expected to pront 
from non-theatrical investments. Several 
vears later I came to know him fairly 
vell. and then he told me some of the 


circumstances of his coming in. 
He had bee trained aS a mechanical 


nginee! He had prospered, and with 


brother owned factory at Pough- 
keepsie, New Yorl It stood directly 
icross from Vassar Hospital, and, one 
vay and another, he became a trustee, 
and a valued friend of the doctors in 
charge Surgeons as a class are fre 
quently working out hobby gadgets in 
their spare time, and when these Vas 

| 


sar doctors had problems 


they came to George Lane. He found 
helping them a pleasant relaxation. One 
of the staff, Dr. John E. Patterson, a 


dentist. was a camera enthusiast, with 


mechanical 
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Urban’s Spirograph embodied one 
of the most intriguing principles 
ever applied to short movie ex- 
hibition —its pictures on a disk. 


an idea for a stereoscopic motion picture. 
Lane thought well enough of both man 
and idea to join Patterson in developing 
the machine. They worked it out with 
sufficient success for the Eastman Kodak 
Company to become interested—but that, 
again, is another story. 

One evening Lane and Patterson were 
present at a hospital lecture delivered 
by a speaker from the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. The lecturer men- 
tioned the great value there would be 
in having stereoscopic pictures of opera- 
tions, and, when the talk was at an end, 
Lane and Patterson showed him their 
apparatus. It had_ color possibilities, 
too, and that naturally would interest 
any surgeon. The lecturer was defi- 
nitely impressed. They asked him how 
they might go about making the device 
useful in the way he had indicated. He 
advised them to see Carpenter-Goldman. 
Lane followed the suggestion, discov- 
ered the inventor’s fairyland which is to 
be found in any busy animation studio, 
purchased Carpenter’s interest and be- 
came a member of the firm. After that 
he took a hand in numerous experiments 
in surgical photography, using not only 
his own machine, but cameras built for 
the Kinemacolor process, made avail- 
able to the firm through its association 
with Charles Urban. 

There was much cautious parleying 
before Erpi and Carpenter-Goldman came 
to terms, but the direction of the tide was 
sufficiently clear to Goldman, Coffman 
and Lane for them to see that they 
would profit by fostering the connec- 
tion. They knew, moreover, that the 
first commitment would have to come 
from Erpi because Erpi would need pic- 
tures and had no complete facilities of 
its own for making them. 


Sauce for the Gander 


Wir life mounting and pulsating in 
all its members, development appeared 
without warning to Erpi in many places, 
and, as it happened, production began in 
the sales division, In that quarter there 
inevitably had arisen a reproachful crit- 
icism to the effect that, “Here we are, 
recommending the use of talking pic- 
tures to everybody else and haven’t one 
of our own.” So it was decided to pro- 
duce a reel to answer the burning popu- 
lar question of the hour, “How do they 
put the sound on the film?” 

P. L. Thomson, of Western Electric, 
was much in evidence at Erpi then, be- 
cause all of the precious Erpi equipment 
was being manufactured by his division 
of the Bell System, and, of course, 
Western Electric was the parent com- 
pany. Naturally, this irregular but in- 
sistent question of production focussed 
presently upon the Western Electric Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, where Charles Bar- 
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rell was doing so splendid a job. Bar- 
rell, with Walter Pritchard as camera- 
man, had lately produced an effective 
two-reeler on laying the new Western 
Union cable from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, “Business in Great Waters,” 
scored it with a lecture, music and ef- 
fects and booked it readily in a long 
list of first-class theatres. 


But what should the new picture be? 
Many, myself included, tried their hands 
at it under Barrell’s supervision, and even- 
tually all the suggestions were combed 
and combined to make the scenario of an 
animated cartoon. This, of course, was 
playing directly, naturally and I am sure 
properly, into the hands of Goldman. The 
theme was the pitiable situation of the 
silent motion picture, symbolized by a 
caricature figure, and the plot consisted 
of its adventures in trying to become 
articulate. It was called “Finding His 
Voice.” When completed it became one 
of the most popular short subjects of the 
time, and was screened in virtually every 
important theatre in the country. Today 
a print of it is kept at the Museum ot 
Modern Art in New York as a milestone 
of progress in motion picture develop- 
ment. As Barrell did not personally pro- 
duce cartoon animation, the work was 
referred to Carpenter-Goldman and by 
them to Max Fleischer and his gifted 
“gag-man” brother, Dave. The sound— 
voices, music and “effects”—were added 
in the small but highly practical New 
York studio of the Paramount newsreel. 
The voice of “Dr. Western,” to whom the 
silent picture was taken for diagnosis 
and who explained the essential facts 
about how they put the sound on the film, 
belonged to Carlyle Ellis. 

Herbert M. Wilcox, engineer in charge 
of theatrical installations for Erpi, then 
found need of further subjects to educate 
the customers, and it was decided to pro- 
duce two single-reelers covering, respec- 
tively, the manufacture of the sound equip- 
ment in the great Hawthorne Works of 
the Western Electric Company at Chi- 
cago, and the scientific aspects as shown 
in the daily routine of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York. I assisted 
Barrell to make the Chicago subject, and 
was left alone to produce the second. At 
the suggestion of Wilcox on the first and 
of P. L. Thomson on the other the nar- 
rative voice in both cases was my own, a 
fact which was to lead to some embarrass- 
ment later, when some experimenting, 
amateur psychologist insisted that it was 
very disturbing to an audience to hear 
a voice without seeing the source, and | 
was obliged to don the makeup of a cloth- 
ing-store dummy and appear in person 
for a space after one main title, thereafter 
being permitted mercifully to fade out 
and, like that legendary Greek, be a 
voice only . 

Education of exhibitors through this 
great new vehicle of the talking film was 
not to stop with the laboratory and fac- 
tory revelations, but was to go on into 
the placement of projectors, monitor horns 
and all the other features of installation. 
In such explanation previously a kind of 


corporation celebrity had been gained by 
W. W. Symons, one of the regional man- 
agers; and he was assigned to see the 
matter through. 

Symons did very creditable work con 
sidering his inexperience as a scenarist, 
but, by appearing personally in the films 
as the Bell System engineer who answered 
all and sundry questions put by a hypo 
thetical theatre 
questions nor answers could then be fully 


manager, when neither 
practical, he exposed himself to later de- 
rision, and the subjects were soon dis- 
carded as obsolete. Direct supervision of 
these particular productions was given to 
Coffman, and the making was 
first in the Fox Studio, on Tenth Avenue, 
not far from the Fisk Building, and then, 
as Carpenter-Goldman became more set 
tled in their quarters over the river, in 
the monk’s-cloth-draped studio in Astoria 
Coffman was also heavily engaged in pro 


Joseph 


ducing subjects on the acoustics of the 
sound film featuring formal lectures by 
Bell scientists notably Dr. 
Fletcher conspicuous in 
perfecting the talkie system, with pointers, 
charts and other illustrative apparatus. 
The technique was of the true lyceum 
variety, with table, 
glass, and the speaker in full dress 


Harvey 
who had been 


water-pitcher and 
One speaker who became a _ veritable 
martyr, was amiable Howard Santee, pro- 
tege of John Ling, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Erpi, one of the liaison officers 
between the Bell Laboratories and Erpi. 
Santee was surprisingly young for one 
of so much authority and, being small in 
stature beside, invariably brought chuckles 
from the audience when he began one of 
his reels with a speech written, I believe, 
by Coffman, starting, “When I was a 
small boy, little did I dream that the 





“Finding His Voice” was Western 
Electric’s way of initiating play- 
goers into secrets of modern talk- 
ies. Max Fleischer did the cartoon; 
Carlyle Ellis spoke for the doctor. 


time would come when I would be draw- 
ing acoustical rabbits from the hat of 
science.” When Santee was trying to 
memorize this imposing speech, which had 
to be recited all in a single “take,” he 
spent most of one afternoon kicking 
around the studio damning the rabbits. 
In these days of complete flexibility of the 
sound equipment, it is difficult to realize 
how rigid the requirements were then. 
Cameras were locked in ponderous, sound- 
proof “ice-boxes” which were nailed 
to the floor, and supplemental cameras, 
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(c) Bachract 


Col. Frederick L. Devereux’s whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for talking pic- 
tures in education was undeniable. 
Under him Erpi made school films. 


sufficiently difficult to procure for any pur 
pose, were anchored in fixed positions for 
additional “angles.” It took about twenty 
five feet of 35mm film to bring the cam 
eras up to speed, with synchronization 
marks and other identifications, and 
twenty-five feet more to bring it down 
with more marks; and, once started, the 
technicians preferred not to stop until a 
full thousand feet had been shot by each 
camera. “Playback” records were made 
for alleged sound quality, the 
slightest cough, hesitancy or 


” 


tests of 
corrected 
slip of enunciation, now hailed as proof 
of naturalness, occasioned a retake, and 
“dubbing” separate sound-tracks or phono 
graph records together was frowned down 
as utterly destructive to sound quality, 
which, in the province of the Bell System, 
especially, must never be permitted to fall 
below standard. 

Consequently, in a picture requiring 
speaker, orchestra and other sound effects, 
all were staged at the same time, and a 
mistake anywhere, even a trival one, 
meant that the whole thing had to be done 
again. Over and over again, to 
eliminate the sounds of passing trains, 
noon whistles, droning airplanes and chil- 
dren on roller skates bribed to keep out 
of the alley. This cost plenty of money, 
too; but when they speak slightingly to- 
day about how expensively the first talkie 
directors worked as compared with pres- 
ent ones, remember that the short cuts 
fully approved in this late year, were not 
countenanced then. 

A modern talking picture has its sound- 
track, as the sound record is called, print- 
ed photographically down the side of the 
film beside the successive images. For 
separate attention in development, and 
convenience in editing, the sound-track is 
recorded, wherever practicable, on a sep- 
arate film, the negative image and nega- 
tive sound-track being combined in the 
printing stage on the single positive used 
in projection. Obviously, the relationship 
of sound and image must be maintained, 
or synchronization is lost. 


over 
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Nowadays, when careless cutting has 
caused loss of synchronization, it is easily 
restored by running prints of the separate 
negatives side by side on a handy test 
machine called a double moviola, which 
permits them to be moved individually 
backward or forward until they are prop 
erly juxtaposed. The usual method of ré 
storing synchronization in the early days 
was to try visually to “read” the sound 
track, then to make a combined trial print 
for projection on a regular theatrical ma 
chine, and next to hold projection-room 
conferences in which informal votes would 
be taken on whether the sound was three 
frames too early or four frames too late 
Sometimes there were nearly a dozen 
combined prints before the approved jun 
tion was obtained. I have a clear picture, 
on the tables of my memory, of Joe Coff- 
man seated in the laboratory before one 
of the measuring contraptions which he 
was forever inventing then, triumphantly 
identifying middle C on a sound-track as 
corresponding with the image where a 
musician at a viola brought his bow in 
contact with his instrument 

Coffman’s conscientious application to 
all ef these problems, his inventions (1 
believe that he had much to do with in 
vention of the desitometer) and his au 
thoritative manner as director on set, all 
combined to give him an appreciable 
fame; and when the heads of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, convinced that 
this talking picture by-product really was 
important and far-reaching, decided to 
build an adjoining, complete experimental 
motion picture studio and_ laboratory, 
Coffman’s advice was sought on the entire 
construction. This was about the time 
“Finding His Voice” was going into pro 
duction, and I chanced one day to be 
visiting the Carpenter-Goldman Labora 
tories to discuss my tentative script for it. 
Our conversation led to the subject of the 
proposed new studio, and I told Coffman 
about a pet notion of my own for an 
economical stage construction in which 
the usual rectangular space would be di 
vided by a diagonal wall to make two 
stages instead of one. Coffman incor- 
porated it in his plan and, although the 
Bell engineers lost heart and modified it, 
one of the two stages in the structure 
which ultimately arose on Bank Street 
was built in triangular form. For the 
benefit of visitors who have wondered 
why, this is the probable reason. 

With the completion of the studio, the 
sound tests of the experimenting engineers 
became more elaborate, and they decided 
that they should work with conditions 
more closely approximating those of the 
professional producers. So Walter Prit 
chard, who had photographed telephone 
films for Carlyle Ellis and for C. W 
Barrell, was taken on by the Laboratories 
as official, resident cameraman, 

For a time nearly all talking pictures 
were made indoors on the allegation that 
sound could not be controlled properly 
outside, and the background was mono 
tonously a set of monk’s cloth curtains 
rated to be without reverberation or echo 
But heretic professional producers in 
Hollywood insisted that they had to have 


built scenery, actually using some ot it 

their theatrical talkies, so the Bell 
ngineers reluctantly decided to yield on 

at point, too. TI Fox-made Holly 
wood feature, “In Old Arizona,” starring 
Warner Baxter, was a nine days’ wondet 
because most of its scenes had been photo 


aphed witl original sound” out-of 


The Colonel and His Men 


Or course, the Erpi non-theatrical pla: 






threw heaviest stress on educational films 
Schools were to constitute the large mat 
ket there So. when the non-theatrical 
offshoot of Erpi was formed, in January 
1929, it was know as the Educational 
Department. Placed in charge of it was 


Frederick L. Devereux, for many years 
an officer in the American Telephone & 

legraph Company He came as a 
theatrical field, and 


stranger to the 


vith no previous acquaintance with mo 


tion productio1 distribution of any 
sort: but he had a deep personal interest 
education He had won an A.B. at 





Blackstone 


Dr. N. L. Engelhardt came to Erpi’s 
educational committee as one of 
the country’s best known authori- 
ties on how schools are organized. 


Gonzaga: College in 1902, when he was 
twenty years of age, an LL.B. at George- 
town University in 1906, and a Ph.D 
from the latter institution in 1917. And 
he had had an even stronger reason for 
keeping abreast of new trends in pedagogy 
as the widowed father of a growing son 
and daughter. His business training had 
been in financial divisions of telephone 
work, culminating in his place as vice 
president of the Bell Telephone Securi 
ties Company. Shortly after Erpi began, 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the A. T 
& T., presented him with the 35-year 
medal of service to the System. In World 
War Number I he was a lieutenant-colone! 
on the General Staff of the U. S. Army 
and subsequently ranked as a colonel in 
the Officers’ Reserve 

To assist Col. Devereux in the new 
Erpi organization was chosen Howard 
Gale Stokes, of the motion picture de- 
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partment of the A. T. & T., a man fa- 
miliar with both the film industry and 
the Bell policies. Moreover, Stokes, it 
will be remembered, had produced the 
first talking picture made by the System. 
Stokes was happy in his place and was 
not anxious to come to Erpi, but he con- 
sented under pressure and with the 
understanding that he should have time 
out to attend the international advertis- 
ing convention that summer at Berlin. 
Knowing how tentative everything 
necessarily was at the time, he persist- 
ently declined a title until some designa- 
tion became important to promotional 
literature, and then he chose the suff- 
cient but wholly ambiguous one, “De- 
velopment Manager.” Under this his 
duties and position might change indefi- 
nitely, and, to be sure, as later events 
soon proved, his work really was de- 
velopmental. He was succeeded in 
his film work at the A. T. & T. by his 
former assistant, Jerome M- Hamilton, 
with Carlyle Ellis in charge of actual 
production. Ellis had given up his busi- 
ness and had gone to work exclusively 
for the A. T. & T. nearly a year before. 
Quick preliminary surveys and pre- 
sumably authoritative advice had given 
Col. Devereux the usual assurance that 
there were no real school pictures in exist- 
ence, and, of course, there were no talk- 
ing pictures of this type. So he realized 
(and was a little grateful for the oppor- 
tunitv, too) that it was necessary to start 
in this department virtually from the bot- 
tom. Among educators, by now, the cus- 
tom had grown to approach matters of 
this sort in committees, each composed 
of representatives of the different educa- 
tional branches. There especially had to 
be an expert on elementary schools and 
one on teacher training. Educational pic- 
tures aim principally at the range from 
the fourth or fifth elementary grade 
through junior high, and are rather neg- 
lectful, perhaps, of primary and college 
levels save in “normal” schools. This 
range was and probably still is commonly 
accepted as representing the great mass 
audience in this phase of non-theatricals. 
The Colonel lived in the _ pleasant 
Westchester suburb of Bronxville, where 
he was a village trustee and a deservedly 
respected citizen. In later years he was 
to be the mayor. Bronxville schools had 
a high rating among educators for em- 
ployment of advanced techniques, the ap- 
plications of which were usually “in co- 
Operation with” Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University. So, when the Colonel 
discussed some of his problems with 
friends among the Bronxville schoolmen, 
he was referred to Columbia as a proper, 
authoritative source of good advice. At 
Columbia his first profitable contact seems 
to have been with Dr. Nicolaus Engelhardt, 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege. Engelhardt dissuaded the Colonel 
from his first, tentative idea of establish- 
ing a committee of five or six prominent 
educators as probably too difficult to bring 
together when needed and subject to too 
many varieties of individual opinion, and 
the number was presently limited to three. 
(To be continued) 
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Two Important Audio-Visual Education Meetings 


Northern Ohio Visual 
Aids Conference 


HE first Visual Aids Conference ever held in north- 


ern Ohio will include addresses by Frank J. Lausche, 


Mayor of Cleveland, School Superintendent.Charles H. 
Lake, and experts from the Ohio area and elsewhere 
in the country. The conference will meet April 3 and 4 
in Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, for a series of practical 
demonstrations of the latest methods of teaching with 
modern visual aids. The notably fine program, nearly 
completed, is printed below. 

Director M. R. Klein, of the Educational Museum: of 
the Cleveland Public Schools, is general chairman of 
the Conference. He has arranged also an_ exhibit 
of new equipment and supplies. The committee on 
arrangements hopes to make the conference an annual 
affair, in cooperation with Zones III and IV of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Attendance is cordially invited 
from all States within war-time travel radius. 


THE FIRST NORTHERN OHIO VISUAL AIDS 
CONFERENCE 
In Co-operation with 
The Department of Visual Instruction (Zones III & IV) 
National Education Association 


Monday and Tuesday, April 3rd and 4th, 1944 
Hotel Hollenden Ballroom, Cleveland, Ohio 


PROGRAM 


FIRST SESSION, Monday Afternoon 2:00 P.M. 
Max R. Klein, General Chairman 

Visual Aids in a Children’s Museum ( Illustrated) 
Margaret M. Brayton, Curator, Children’s Museum, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Pupil-made Slides as an Aid to Integrating Activities in Fle- 

mentary Education (Illustrated ) 
Mrs. Edna Moore Skelly, Principal, Standard School, 
Cleveland 

Silent Films as an Aid in Teaching Elementary School Pupils 
Agnes McFadden, Principal, Union and Tod Schools, 
Cleveland 

The Art Museum Comes to the School (Illustrated ) 
Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator of Education, Cleveland 
Museum of Art 

Visual Aids of a Progressive Zoo, (Illustrated) 
Fletcher A. Reynolds, Director, Cleveland Zoo 

SECOND SESSION, Monday 8:00 P. M. 

Greetings—Hon. Frank M. Lausche, Mayor, City of Cleveland ; 
Charles H. Lake, Superintendent, Cleveland Public Schools ; 
Mrs. Camilla Best, President, Department of Visual In- 
struction, N.E.A.; Joseph F. Landis, President, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Address—(By a Representative of the Motion Picture Pro 
ducers and Distributors of America, New York) 

Your Film and Slide Exchange in Ohio 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, Supervisor, Film and Slide Exchange, 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

New Techniques of Visual Training in the Armed Forces 
Commander Patrick Murphy, Chief, Training Aids Section. 
United States Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 

Teacher Training in Visual Education—When Do We Start? 
Dr. Edgar Dale, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


THIRD SESSION, Tuesday 9:30 A. M. 


Visual Aids in Art Activities (Illustrated ) 
Alfred Howell, Directing Supervisor of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools 


Through the Window Pane—A Robin's Spring Story (Colored 
Film with Music on Disc) 
Mrs. Warner Seely, Cleveland Heights 
Classroom Methods of Using Sound Films—A Demonstration 
Motion Picture Project Report 
Miss Helen Hardt Seaton, Executive Secretary, Motion 
Picture Project, American Council on Education. 
Motion Pictures in a Modern High School 
L. K. Meola, Coordinator of Visual Aids, John Hay Hig! 
School, Cleveland 
Luncheon, Tuesday Noon, Coordinators of Visual Aids 
Schools and Guests 
FOURTH SESSION, Tuesday 2:00 P. M 
Visual Aids in Teaching Music Appreciation (Illustrated ) 
Lillian L. Baldwin, Supervisor Music Appreciation, Cleve 
land Public Schools 
Practical Suggestions of Visual Aids in an Elementary Schoo 
(Illustrated ) 
Adela M. Losch, Principal Miles and Cranwood Schools 
Cleveland 
Visual Aids for Industrial Arts Education (Illustrated ) 
Carl H. Hamburger, Supervisor Industrial Arts, Cleveland 
Public Schools 
\ School Produced Colored Film with Sound on Dis \ 
Guidance Project 
Anthony L. Cope, John Hay High School, Cleveland 
FIFTH SESSION, Tuesday 8:00 P.M. 
\ Filmstrip and Follow-up for a War Training Class 
Joseph A. Roenigk, Cleveland Trade School 
Microprojection for Biology 
Sterling O. Wilson, Collinwood High School, Cleveland 
The Use of Pictorial Material in a Progressive Church Schoo! 
Robert J. Holden, Director, First Unitarian Church School. 
Cleveland 


A Letter from the President of Zone II 


Dear Members and Friends of Zone II: 

Visual education is being utilized in all branches of 
our armed forces and in pre-induction courses. Many of 
the films and other aids of the government and much of 
the recent visual education material of other organiza- 
tions are needed in our schools at this time. Therefore 
Zone II Department of Visual Instruction has planned 
this meeting in Visual Education Today and Tomorrow, 
to be held concurrently with the Association of School 
Administrators in the Hotel New Yorker, February 23. 
at three thirty o'clock. At that time some of the latest 
phases and materials in visual education for the schools 
will be discussed and shown. 

Plan to attend this meeting and invite your friends 
also. Come and renew friendships, meet other folks 
interested in visual education in the schools, and enjoy 
an interchange of ideas. 

(Signed) E. W1InIFRED CRAWFORD 

Officers of Zone II—D. V. I. 

President—Dr. E, Winifred Crawford, Board of Edu- 
cation, Montclair, N. J. 
Ist Vice President—Mr. H. A. Humphreys 
2nd Vice President—Dr. Dean F. McClusky 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. James S. Kinder 
Officers of Metropolitan New York Branch 

President—Dr. Lucile Allard 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Lena Hessberg 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. L. Berg 
Treasurer—Mr. Don Carlos Ellis 
Chairman, Executive Committee—Rita Hochheimer 
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PROGRAM 
Zone II Department of Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 
held concurrently with 
The American Association of School Administrators 
in New York City 


Wednesday, February 23 


Hotel New Yorker, Parlors F and G 
Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Chairman 
Theme—lisual Education Today and morro 
Dr. E. Winifred Crawford, President Zone II, Presiding 
Greetings from Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Pul 
Schools, Montclair, New Jersey 
Visual Aids in the Armed Forces (with film showing 
Lieutenant Lyle Stewart, Senior Utilization Officer, Audi 
Visual Training, United States Navy 
School Opportunities in the War Time Situation (with 
Mr, Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Visual Aids for W 
Training, United States Office of Educatior 
Report of National l6mm Advisory and Policy Committe 
the Office of War Information 
Mr. L. C. Larson, Chairman 


Production of Motion Pictures for Inter-American | 
standing with showing of films “Montevideo Family” 
“High Plane”’ 
Mr. Julien Bryan, Lecturer and Documentary Film P 
ducer 


Concluding Remarks—Outlook for Tomorrow 
Dr. Lucile Allard, President, Metropolitan New Y 
franch, Department of Visual Instruct 

EVENING SESSION 
Informal Dinner—630 P. M Price $2.5 
Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd Street 
Miss Rita Hochheimer, Presiding 

Preview of “Adventures of Mark Twain’—8:45 P. M 
Warner Bros. Studio, 10th floor, 325 West 44th Street 
Admission by ticket only. Tickets up to capacity of stud 
will be sent free to members and guests on application 


(Reservations for dinner and film preview should be made 


with Mr. Don Carlos Ellis, 21 W. 46th Street, New York, 19 


Photography in the High School 


(Concluded from page 61) 


cists, astronomers, medical men, zoologists, botan 
ists, teachers, and others have found photography 
to be a useful, and in some cases, an indispensable 
tool in their respective fields. 

[t is not expected that the more specialized uses 
of photography will be of great value to the hig! 
school pupil, but even the more simple photograph 
skii!s may serve as tools in many secondary school 
areas. 

In the natural sciences, for example, pictures ot 
plants and animals are always useful in the study 
of these subjects. A simple photomicrographic outfit 
might be made with an ordinary box camera, a 
microscope, and a few accessories The _ social 


science classes may plan a project of social documen 


tation in the community, picturing with cameras, 


some phase of community life such as housing, sani 
tation, traffic safety, or the functions of civic de 
partments. The physics student could study spe 
troscopy using the camera and the sensitive plate 
Language classes could illustrate themes with pi 
tures or write compositions from a picture or a set 
of pictures. 
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\s an educational tool, photography is the very 
heart of the school visual aids program. From the 
photograph made by student or teacher, lantern 
slides or film strips may be made and added to the 
library of materials. Furthermore, school plays, 
P.T.A., and class activities may be advertised by 
means of the photograph. Dramatics teachers have 
found it profitable and time-saving to photograph 
the sets 6f school plays so that these sets may be 
quickly reconstructed at a later date. Many school 
magazines make use of pictures taken by students, 
and some photography clubs make the putting out 
of the school annual one of their major functions. 
Industrial arts students may make photographs to 
accompany blueprints of projects they have com- 
pleted and place these on file for the use of other 
students 

In short, while we need not teach high school 
students how to handle the highly technical pro- 
cesses of photography, we can make photography 
usetul in the classroom in almost every subject, and 
it the same time show how this tool has contributed 
to the development of modern civilization as a whole. 
Objective 7. To Encourage Desirable Habits of 

Work 

Success in photography is not ordinarily achieved 
by random picture making and careless laboratory 
practice. Certain traits and work habits which are 
necessary for the best quality of work in photog- 
raphy are listed below. Most of these traits and 
bilities are important in all fields of endeavor. The 
teacher should make this clear, and should teach 
for transfer 

a) Observation. The ability to see pictorial possi- 

bilities . 

b) Cleanliness; essential from loading the camera 
to presenting the print. 

c) Accuracy; in making measurements, focusing, 
timing, and the like. 

d) Neatness; especially important in preparing 
work for exhibition. 

e) Ability to meet people and to deal with human 
subjects. 

f) Originality. The ability to present ordinary 
subjects from a fresh point of view. 

¢) Pride in craftsmanship. 

h) An active, inquiring mind. 

Whenever the worker in photography grows care- 
less or hasty in his work, the results are immedi- 
ately evident in the product of his labor. No preach- 
ment on the part of the teacher is necessary to make 
the student see that his work is poor, for concrete 
evidences of faulty craftsmanship appear for all to 
see. On the other hand, a well-mounted, properly 
exposed and developed print is material evidence of 
a good piece of work, and the student immediately 
enjoys the reward of careful craftsmanship. 

In view of the above objectives, it should be evi- 
dent that a photography program can contribute 
richly to the aims of general education. Certainly, 
the possibilities of instruction in this subject merit 
the consideration of all educators interested in the 
visual education field. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PAGE 


Conducted by 
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A Message from Our President 


E of the New England Section, Zone 1 of the Depart- 

ment of Visual Instruction, are pleased at the opportunities 
provided by this space in Educational Screen. At the 
present time, when many meetings are being cancelled due 
to problems of transportation, and when the majority of 
us are over-worked, due to the pressure of war duties added 
to normal responsibilities, it would seem that an efficient 
method of exchanging ideas is of tremendous value. Both 
now, and in the future, truly effective teaching is going 
to be more essentfal than ever before. Such teaching can 
be attained, in many cases, only by intelligent use of audio- 
visual aids. It would seem, then, that all our efforts should 
be directed towards developing this field as rapidly and as 
thoroughly as possible. 


As an aid to such development, this page is of extreme 
value. May I urge, therefore, that each and every New 
England educator who is actively interested in the field 
of audio-visual education, contribute at least a small part 
of his experience to this page for the common good of the 
field. You will be doing a real service by sending the 
editor of this page a short account of your experiences, 
regarding profitable use of audio-visual aids. 


Edward F. Wheeler 





Connecticut Schools Active in Radio 


The use of radio as an educative medium has reached 
a new high in Connecticut this past year. Ai the present 
time there are over fifty-two schools taking an active part 
in the C.B.S, American School of the Air broadcasts that 
emanate from Hartford’s WDRC, 


This program started over six years ago when Sterling 
V. Couch, Educational Director at WDRC, asked some of 
the neighboring schools to carry on a student discussion 
following the program entitled “This Living World” rather 
than to listen to the student discussion that came from 
New York. This program called for our station to have 
its own student group representing a Connecticut High 
School. At first a group of from four to six students rep- 
resenting one school would carry on the discussion. It 
was later decided to change this to two groups of four 
each from two different schools. This idea resulted in a 
lively and interesting clash of opinion. Since none of the 
students is allowed to use notes or a script the entire 
program’ is unrehearsed and extemporaneous. This pro- 
vides, excellént training for the more than 208 students 
who take part in this program. Each school usually takes 
part in two programs each year. In most cases only one 
pupil of a group has previously broadcast and very often 
an entirely different group represents a school at each 
broadcast. 


This broadcast has now become so popular that its audi- 
ence rating is higher than many of the regular evening pro- 
grams. At the present time there are about thirty stations 
on the network who have this type of local program. There 
are only four or five in New England. 


Bangor Projectors Club Solves Many Problems 


Principal Russell I. Mograge of the Fifth Street Junio 
High at Bangor, Maine, gives us the following report on 
his ‘Projectors Club”. 

“Operators for Audio-Visual apparatus are trained by 
our Projectors Club. There are thirty-four students fron 
grades seven, eight and nine enrolled as members. This 
club is included in the Activity program with meetings 
held during the school day, 

“Mr. Walter Witham, instructor in metal work and a 
projectionist of professional experience, acts as sponsol! 
Members of this club receive instruction in the details of! 
construction for each type of machine. They arrange pro 
grams and act as helpers or operators. Thus we have th 
services of reliable operators at any period with a miui 
mum of interference with individual programs 

“In addition to solving the operator problem there ar: 
many incidental outcomes that have been outstanding 

1. Teachers are using visual aids more frequently and 
to better purpose when relieved of the responsibility ot 
operating the machine. 

2. ‘Running the Picture Machine’ is a highly coveted 
privilege. In several cases it has served as the means io: 
the happy solution of a so called ‘problem case’. 

3. Student response to programs operated by members 
of their own groups has promoted a more wholesome atti 
tude toward the entire plan.” 


Springfield Schools Plan to Build Kodachrome Units 


Under the direction of Ralph A. Stout, Supervisor ot 
Audio-Visual Aids for the Springfield schools, plans are 
being made to develop a library of 2x2 kodachrome slides 

With this idea in mind a teacher’s committee was orga 
nized to develap a unit on the Springfield police force 
This committee ‘met with the police officials, had a tou 
through their departments, and then came back and sub 
mitted a series of shots which they considered important 
in presenting this unit. The unit has been broken down 
into two sections, one for the kindergarten and first grad 
pupils and the other for the sixth grade level and adult 
education groups. The committee is taking its own pictures 
and when the collection is completed the same committe: 
will write a. teachers manual to accompany these slides 


Springfield does not intend to discard its 3%4x4 slides 
They have just completed the task of checking over thei: 
entire collection. All antiquated slides have been discarded 
with all those that remained being collected and formed 
into teaching units. 


Fitchburg High Dramatic Club Sponsors Visual Aids 


The Dramatic Club of Fitchburg High School under th: 
direction of Miss Anna E. Dunn has been playing a majo: 
role in developing the Audio-Visual Aids program in that 
school. This club has made it possible for the school to 
present feature films of educational value. They have pre 
sented outstanding speakers, actors, and exhibits. This one 
club has become, so popular in the school that its member 
ship has reached the grand total of 450 during this schoo! 
year. 


An innovation by New England—a page of its own for telling its own story. 
Let the nine other DVI Zones read, weigh, and act accordingly.—N.L.G. 





———— 
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“HERE'S THE HELP YOU MAY 
HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR" 


Pre-flight Aeronautics 


Visualized 


“The Jam Handy Pilot Training Kit-set is the 
most valuable teaching aid for primary pilot 
training I have ever used. Students progress 
rapidly with these visual aids.”” This is typical 
of the many, many favorable comments from 
instructors using the Jam Handy Pre-flight 
Aeronautics Kit-set. 
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1742 Pictures in 24 Slidefilms—One thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two (1742) original pictures, photographs, cross- 
sectional views, drawings, diagrams and charts comprise this 
Jam Handy Kit-set of 24 Pre-flight Training Slidefilms. Each 
picture “talks to the eye,” presenting information quickly, 
clearly and easily. Hundreds of Jam Handy Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Pilot Training Kit-sets are now in use in the leading 
schools and colleges throughout the country—making the 
teacher’s job easier, helping students to grasp technical points 
quickly. 


Easy To Use—The slidefilms provide a complete step by step 
visual explanation of each phase of aviation. They carry 
textual captions designed to be read aloud to enrich meanings 
and to provoke discussion. Each picture can be held on the 
screen until difficult points have been made clear to every 
student in the class. 


Try These Slidefilms in Your Classes— You may see for your- 
self the value of this Jam Handy Pre-flight Aeronautics Kit- 
set. If you are teaching Pilot Training, mail the coupon be- 
low to learn how you can have a free ten days’ trial in your 
classroom. Or, if you wish, you may order the complete set 
of 1742 pictures in 24 slidefilms for $65. 


Organization 


Address 


a Bm | 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION i 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 11, Michigan | 
| OO Please enter our order for the Pre-flight Aeronautics, | 
| Pilot Training Kit-set. | 
| ©) Please send me without obligation full details on how I | 
| may try out this Kit-set in my own classroom. | 
| 
| Name | 

| 
Position | 
| | 
l 
| | 
| | 

d 
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The Film and International Understanding 


An Operating Film Program for 
Internationdl Understanding of America 

HE Overseas Branch of the Non-Theatrical Sec- 
- tion of the Motion Picture Bureau of the Office 
of War Information is actively engaged in an inter- 
national film program which aims to present a more 
favorable picture and to bring about a better under- 
standing of the United States in the various areas 
of the world which it serves. 

The audience for this film program is the civilian 
audience in all countries outside of the western 
hemisphere in which the enemy does not have con- 
trol. This includes the civilians in Allied and neu- 
tral countries, as well as in occupied and liberated 
territory. In view of current military developments, 
these areas and audiences are increasing rapidly. 

Although the program is strictly a war activity, 
the fact that it actually is operating in this field over 
such a wide area gives it even greater significance. 
Some consideration of its functioning may teach us 
something about the problem of increasing inter- 
national understanding through the use of films, 
both now and after the war. 

The program covers a wide range of territory 
and activities. It has control over the distribution 
of civilian films in occupied areas. For this purpose, 
it has a program for the training of operators and 
distribution promoters for this type of work, al- 
though as soon as it seems wise and possible, local 
civilian operators and distributors are encouraged 
to resume functioning.. 

Some educational and governmental agencies have 
films, all or parts of which are useful for the pro- 
gram. Arrangements are made for the utilization 
of as much as possible of this material. The Branch 
also issues a news reel of its own which is used in 
its program. Not the least of its activities is the 
production of films of its own. 

Such a wide program involves the use of many 
different languages—twenty-two at the time of this 
report, including English. In order to overcome 
the barrier of illiteracy in any language, spoken 
comment is generally used in preference to printed 
sub-titles. Since dubbing in dialogue to coordinate 
with the lip. movements in so many languages would 
be an impossible task, the foreign-language sound 
tracks in general carry comment rather than dia- 
logue. 

The twenty-two languageg referred to above as 
in use in this program are: Afrikaans, Arabic, Bul- 
garian, Chinese, Czechoslovakian, Danish, Dutch, 
English, Flemish, French, German, Greek, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia), Spanish, 
Swedish, Turkish. 

Films From Home for American Prisoners 

American boys in war prison camps in Germany 
already have received the first shipment of 26 
American motion pictures sent to them through the 
good offices of the War Prisoners Aid Committee 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
films will be distributed from the international head 
quarters of the World Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
a neutral organization, in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
accordance with a procedure agreed to by Germany 
which will permit the showing of American motion 
pictures to Allied prisoners in German prison camps 
and German-made films to Germans imprisoned in 
the United States. 

Final arrangements for the shipment of the Amer 
ican films were completed in December by Tracy 
Strong, executive director of the War Prisoners Aid 
of the Y.M.C.A., with the War Activities Committee 
of the Motion Picture Industry, the Army Overseas 
Film Service and the Office of Censorship. 

Regarding facilities for showing the films, Mr 
Strong said: “We have checked most of the prison 
camps and find that they have lomm. projection 
equipment ready to project the films. Between 
the International Red Cross, which looks after the 
supplementary food and clothing for war prisoners, 
and the War Prisoners Aid of the Y.M.C.A., which 
provides for the educational, recreational and reli 
gious needs, our boys are not forgotten when they 
become prisoners of war.” 


Foreign Films for Language Study 

An experiment in the use of French, German and 
Russian feature films to accustom language students 
to a wide variety of different accents and dialects is 
now under way in a group of Eastern universities 
where training in foreign languages is being given 
to service men under the Army Specialized Training 
Program. 

The chief value of the foreign-language feature 
film, according to Prof. Ernest L. Hettich of New 
York University, coordinator of the Army Specialized 
Training foreign area and language programs, is 
that it offers the only available means of allowing 
the student to judge whether his knowledge of the 
language he is studying is sufficiently good to enable 
him to understand rapid dialogue. 

Foreign-language instructors in the N.Y.U. lan 
guage program follow up the use of these films by 
directing the conversation at the next class session 
to bring out whether the student caught and under 
stood parts of the dialogue which were not given in 
English sub-titles. 

The results of the use of these films may have a 
tremendous effect upon the methods and materials 
of foreign-language instruction in our schools and 
colleges after the war. 


Editor’s Note: The following motion pictures mentioned in 
our December issue in this section on “The Film and Inter 
national Understanding”, are released in 16mm by the firms 
indicated: April Romance, Beethoven, Gunga Din and Moon 
light Sonata, by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City; 
Little Lord Fauntleroy by Ideal Pictures Corporation, Chicago; 
Nine Days a Queen by Brandon Films, New York City. 
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rojected picture is an official U. S. Navy photo) 


AWAY” Fast 


Visual Training Programs “GET 
with the Quickly Set-Up 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 







YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOUR 
HELP TO WIN. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Write for Da-Lite’s 
40-page screen cata- 
log. It is packed 
with facts you need 
in choosing the right 
screen surface and 
the right type of 
mounting for every 
projection require- 
ment. 
















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





The Challenger is the easiest of all portable screens to set up 
and to adjust in height. With its exclusive slotted square 
tubing (and smooth-running inner-locking device), it is the 
only screen that can be adjusted in height without requiring 
separate adjustments of the case. . . . The fabric is Da-Lite’s 
famous Glass-Beaded surface, which reflects maximum light 
for sharp, brilliant pictures. The beads are guaranteed not to 
shatter off. ... The Challenger is one of many styles in the 
Da-Lite line—all of which are now again available in limited 
quantities for certain civilian training uses. Ask your Da-Lite 
dealer or write us for catalog and WPB 1319 application 
forms for authority to purchase! 





- b 
DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 2ES, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill 
Please send your 40-page FREE catalog on 
Da-Lite Screens, including the Challenger and 
WPB 1319 application forms. 


oo oe oe 


Name 

Title 

School or University 
Address 


Quality Sereens for 34 Yearn @ 
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HARDY R. FINCH. Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. David Schneider, acting head of 
the Biology Department of Evander Childs High School 
in New York City and an active worker in the field of 
motion pictures and still photography, will conduct the 
Question Box in succeeding issues of this department. 

Mr. Schneider was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1923 and received a Master of Arts 
degree from Columbia University in 1928. He has taught in 
the elementary and junior high schools of New York City. 
From 1938 to 1943 he was chairman of the high school 
Visual Aid Committee. He has produced two well-known 
films: “Evander’s Chicks,” for New York City high schools; 
and “They All Go to Evander,” which is being circulated 
in Central America for the State Department. He assisted 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in producing 
“La Segunda Ensenanza En Los Estados Unidos,” based 
on his scenario. 

Readers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN are invited 
to send questions on their film production problems to this 
department. Mr. Schneider will be glad to answer them 
in future issues. 








m——_ 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: We have several hundred feet of film 
containing many excellent shots taken in the last 
few years during trips across the country. | 
know that these films could be useful in some of 
the geography classes of our school. I am told 
that the average title printed and made in the 
laboratory costs anywhere from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar. At that rate the sixty or more titles 
that we need would amount to about thirty dol- 
lars. Please tell us how we can make and de- 
velop our own titles, giving approximate costs. 

Answer: The simplest and least expensive method of 
making your own titles is to photograph them on positive 
film, remembering that the finished film is no different from 
any negative, meaning that the original lights and darks 
are reversed. Black lettering against light background may 
be had with the regular titling outfits. If you like your 
titles white against a dark background—a combination easy 
on the eye—it is best to hand-print them in India ink on 
white cards. If your lettering is the kind that is not photo- 
genic, you might resort to the typewriter, being doubiy 
careful about the condition of your ribbon and the clean- 
ness of your letters. 

As to the nature of each title, keep in mind the audience 
for which it is intended. In general the fewer the titles the 
fewer will be the breaks (both literally and psychologically) 
in the continuity of the film. In a good travel film the 
natural settings of road signs, railroad stations, entrances to 
national parks, or historical landmarks will serve, better 
than any manufactured title, as a continuity in its appro- 
priate place in the film. Of course there will be need of 
explanations of important activities that may be going on 
in the film. In that case, if you intend to make it a teach- 
ing film, may I suggest that many of your titles be worded 
in the nature of thought challenging questions? For ex- 
ample, if you have scenes portraying logging activities, your 
questions might be on the identification of trees—the 
reasons why that particular area is best suited for logging— 
why this activity must be carried on only during certain 
parts of the year—or how the techniques used by the men 
are more efficient thap others. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


\nother thing to keep in mind about titles is the lan- 
guage comprehensibility of your students. Here too econ 
omy of words, coupled with simplicity, should be the 
guiding rule. 

\s far as footage is concerned, it is best to keep in mind 
the speed of the slowest reader of your audience. A good 
criterion would be to read each title twice at your own 
normal reading rate, while the camera is photographing 
your title. It’s better to have an extra foot or two of a 
title than be that much short 

To develop my own titles, 1 had a spool built in the 
school shop. The spool consists of two disks about ten 
inches in diameter, made of pine or any other wood avail- 
able. Fhis wood should be about one-half inch thick. 
\bout one-half inch in from the periphery of each disk, 
drill holes about %« of an inch in diameter. These holes 
should be spaced about one and one-half inches apart on 
a circle concentric with the periphery of the disks. By 
means of dowel sticks to fit these holes the disks are now 
joined. The length of these dowels will vary with the 
amount of titling one may expect to do, and also with the 
length of the developing trays. In my own case 12 inch 
dowels cover both requirements. Through the centers of 
both disks runs a dowel about 22 inches long and about 
¥% or % inch in diameter. This gives the spool a hanile 
on each side for rotation in the tray. Make sure that all 
joints are properly sealed, all rough areas thoroughly sand 
papered, and the entire spool waterproofed with several 
coats of shellac or other agent. 
































Sectional view of drum for developing titles 


Two small, thin nails (brads), spaced exactly the distance 
between the width of two sprocket holes of a single 16mm 
frame, are now placed on one of the dowels near each of 
the two disks. These nails will anchor the films at each 
end and also maintain proper tension while the spool is 
being rotated in the developer and hypo. Scotch tape may 
be used instead of the nails. Under a safelight in the dark 
room thread the exposed film spirally on the spool, emulsion 
side up, away from the wood. The important thing is to 
practice threading some old film in daylight to learn to 
control the spacing of the spiral and avoid overlapping of 
the film. 

After experimenting with many developers I found that 
Kodak D-11 gives best results. If the film is properly 
exposed (positive film has very low emulsion speed) five 
minutes of development in D-11, followed by proper fixing 
should give excellent, clear titles. After the film has been 
fixed in hypo and washed in running water it may be left 
to dry right on the reel, or, if one prefers, each title may be 
separately cut and hung to dry in the usual manner. 

Estimated costs 


2 rolls of positive film (200 ft.) $2.00 
1 gallon D-11 50 
1 gallon Hypo 50 

Total $3.00 


Since the average title runs to about three feet, the two 
rolls of film should yield at least sixty titles. The de- 
veloper and hypo, if returned to their proper bottles after 
using, could be made to work for another two hundred 
feet of film. This would bring the original cost down to 
$2.50 per sixty titles. D.S. 
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Will Stokowski swing it 


BOOGIE WOOGIE and Barrel House are pretty tough 


competition for the average serious music course in 
high school. Unless boys and girls can “swing it,” 
their minds won’t reach out. as a rule, toward the 


finer music they could enjoy just as richly. 


But Deanna Durbin and Leopold Stokowski 
changed all that with their famous hit picture, 
ONE HUNDRED MEN AND A GIRL. This story of un- 
employed symphony musicians brought together 
by lovely Miss Durbin in a triumph of wonderful 
music, led by the master himself, makes the audi- 
ence as proud of fine symphony as are those who 


create it. Stokowski doesn’t need to “swing it”! 


Schools all over America—some very large, some 
very small*—are finding out that 16mm feature- 
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length movies bring alive all subjects in the curricu- 
lum, whether music or history or geography or 
science. Auditorium showings, followed by class- 
room discussion, pay rich dividends in understand- 
ing, bring student and teacher together in mutual 
appreciation of the humanities behind the facts they 


are studying. 


FILMS INCORPORATED’s famous Study Guides — 
showing individual teachers how to get the most 
out of the feature programs you schedule for your 
school, are sent free with each program, on request. 
Our colorful catalog of both features and shorts is 
yours for the asking. Write for it today! 
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INCORPORATED 


330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 18.° 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, lll. 
314 S.W. 9th Ave., Portland 5,Ore. 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14,Cal. 
109 North Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
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FILMS INCORPORATED | 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your famous “School List” catalog 
and put me on your mailing list for future information 
about 16mm films. I understand that there is no obligation, 
and that, should we decide to rent your films, the price we 
pay depends on our school enrollment. 
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ADDRESS 
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A Monthly Digest 


FRENDS 


MacLeish Asks Film Library for Nation—Jotien Picture 

Herald, 154:no.4. January 22, 1944. 

A project already under way by the. Library of Congress. 
in cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library is that of selecting films that are to be preserved 
for historic value. The project is now operating under a 
three-year Rockefeller Foundation grant. Mr. Macl.eish 
hopes to get financial support from Congress and from the 
film industry in continuing this work. 


UTILIZATION 


Measuring Film Usefulness—Dr. Abram Vandermeer 

Business Screen, No. 4, 1943-4. 

Two major problems were studied in this experiment 
whether or not a careful use of motion pictures would re- 
duce the training time for lathe operators; and whether 
the learner is thereby given some technical information as 
a background for his work. It is noted that from 19% to 
53% of their practice time was saved, or “with careful 
use . . . untrained workers can be expected to average 
from 22 to 104% higher output of acceptable product per 
working hour on the engine lathe at the outset if they are 
first prepared by educationally sound use of motion pic- 
tures.” 

Seven classes of lathe trainees were divided into two 
groups. One group was taught with sound films, and the 
other group without. Painstaking records were kept of 
the amount of time each student spent on each practice 
lathe job. The course was given at the Morton High 
School in Cicero, Illinois for new war workers at a naval 
ordnance plant. The course lasted six weeks, and was 
divided into the beginners’ shop, the intermediate shop 
and the advanced shop. It is strongly emphasized that the 
films were effective because they were properly planned 
and timed to be used when the learner was ready for them. 


Free Movies in Harlem: An Experiment—L. D. Reddick. 
Curator Schomburg Collection, 135th St. Branch, N. Y. 
Public Library—Library Journal, 68:981 December 1, 1943. 
In an effort to attract the young people of the neighborhood 

to the library for wholesome entertainment and reading, a 
pioneer effort was undertaken in using motion pictures. The 
article describes the plans and some of the disappointments 
en route. One of the outcomes, for example, was that children 
of elementary school age came in great numbers, but the 
adolescents for whom the showings had been planned were 
very few. The author offers some advice to others who may 
want to undertake library film showings: have edequate funds, 
preview all films, provide free time for a staff member to 
plan and direct the program, seek active support from other 
community agencies, and explore further the possibilities of 
films and reading. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Filmstrips Today and Tomorrow—J. Raymond Hutchin 
son, chairman, Committee on Television, Department of 
Secondary Teachers, N. E. A.—School Executive, 33:60. 
January, 1944. 

This report on the present status and future possibilities 
of the filmstrip in education lists the following facts as 
evidence of future growth: 1) more than 5,000 high schools 
use preflight aeronautics kits; 2) titles are available for 
almost every aspect of basic training; 70% of aircraft manu- 
facturing plants, large and small, use them; 60% of the 
training of the armed forces is visual, much of which is 
the filmstrip medium; 5) plans for new schools include 
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The Literature in Visual Onstruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


darkening facilities, outlets in each room, and so on; 6) 
boards of education are buying the strips and projectors 
requisitioned by teachers; and 7) it is recognized that film 
strips will aid in rehabilitation and re-training at the end 
of the war. 

FIELD TRIPS 
Field Trips in Government Courses—Edma M. McGlynn, 

Salem Teachers College, Mass.—Social Education, 8:19 

January, 1944. 

\ course based on Beard’s “American Government and 
Politics” at this teachers college is very largely dependent 
upon first-hand experience for its content. The class meets 
for three periods a week, with one session devoted to the 
textbook and current events discussion; one for the field 
trip, and the third for follow-up discussion and tests 

Places to visit are classified according to local, federal 
or state agencies. The Boston Post Office, Customs House, 
Social Security Office, Coast Guard, etc. are some of the 
national offices visited; the state house, state prison, state 
employment agency, and other similar institutions represent 
state services; for local government, the class visits the 
court house, city hall, town meetings. The instructor has 
found that required readings are more enthusiastically car 
ried on after a field trip, and long after the students are 
out of school—and in the Army—there are personal anec- 
dotes about experiences that have greater meaning because 
of the field trips. Similar trips are recommended, with 
adaptations, for secondary-school students. 


PRODUCTION 


Film News Survey of Film Demand—FEtta Schneider Ress 
Film News, January, 1944. p.6-7. 
The results of a letter sent out to 21 representative edu 
cational film library directors, requesting the following in- 
formation: 1) In which subject matter areas are you re- 


= 


ceiving the greatest number of requests for films which are 
not as yet available’, and 2) Within this area, what are 
the general topics for which you are receiving most re 
quests for films from your teachers and adult leaders? 
Eleven replies were used in the consensus of topics listed 
It is pointed out that several persons replied with the gen 
eral appeal that many films are needed for special audiences 
as adult groups; handicappel boys and girls; discussion 
type films and so on. Subject matter areas mentioned most 
frequently were: health, nutrition and hygiene; home eco- 
nomics; citizenship education; history; science; mathematics 


and so on. 


RECORDINGS 
Radio Transcriptions in the Classroom—William N. Stein 
berg, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City 

High Points, 25 no.10: 61. December, 1943. 

A weekly feature of the English Department of the 
modern Benjamin Franklin High School in New York 
City’s east side is the broadcast cf a transcription over the 
public address system for 15 minutes each week. The pro- 
gram is announced throughout the day when the program 
is given. 

Transcriptions are selected from the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee’s catalog and from a bulletin on War 
and the Curriculum Workshop on Radio Broadcasting 
distributed by the Board of Education. The programs are 
chosen for their value as a basis for discussion. Several 
episodes from Douglas Miller’s “You Can’t Do Business 
with ‘Hitler’ were chosen (available free from the U. S 
Office of Education). Teachers can come and hear the 
recording the day before. The technique for presenting the 

(Concluded on page 82) 












































of Chicago. 


Seeing and Learning Quickly 


In the first 28 months of its existence 
since March 1941, the Army Air Force 
Technical Training Command turned out 
more than 500,000 ground and combat 
crew technicians. An amazing total con- 
trasted with the record of the preceding 
20 years during which the Army Air 
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Corps had graduated only 14,803 such 


technicians. 


One factor which is helping to in- 
struct such unprecedented numbers in 


SO short a period 1S the use of visual 


methods. Spencer Delineascopes are in 


daily service in this vital work 
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broadcast is as follows: The teacher in charge broadcasts 
an introductory statement and directs attention to impor- 
tant aspects of the program. The classroom teacher cons 
ducts follow-up discussion after the broadcast. 

It is found that the boys of the school look forward to 
the programs, and that teachers of other departments re- 
port much carry-over of interest. In any case, the pur- 
poses of the English teacher in providing practice in at- 
tentive listening and in free discussion, are satisfactorily 
served. 


Let’s Help You Find it: recordings for classroom use— 
Emilie Haley—Progressive Education, 20:263, December, 
1943.. 

A classified listing of recordings for sale and rental in 
both 33 '4 r.p.m. size and 78 r.p.m. for use in high school social 
studies, English and drama. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Biological and Physical Sciences in Schools of Nursing: 
Selected Films—Loretta Heidgerken, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. Educational Film Library Association, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 50c¢ 37p. 1944. 

An evaluated listing of films which met the standards 
of the author as suitable aids to instructors in nursing, and 
especially in biological and physical sciences for nursing 
students. The twenty-eight subjects included are the pro- 
ducts of standard classroom film producers. Suggested 
ways of using each film are included in the evaluations 


New Health Films—Section on Health and Medical Films, 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. 6p. mimeo. January, 1944. 10c. 

This is a supplement to the helpful bulletin published 
last year under the direction of Dr. Adolf Nichtenhauser. 


Let’s help you find it: Science Helps—Etta Schneider Ress 
-Progressive Education, 21:7 January, 1944. 

A listing of some of the titles included in the recent 
“Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre-Induction Training” 
published by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. These represent some of the subjects in applied 
science that are available for science teachers and_ those 
concerned with pre-induction training. 


Aircraft Identification Classes in High Schools—lt. James 
E. Knauer, A.C., Ellington Field, Texas—Siterra Educational 
News—December, 1943. p.16. 

\ review of some of the materials available to instructors 
in the Air Forces who are concerned with teaching identi 
fication. Among the aids that are available are airplan 
models, filmstrips, slides, illustrated periodicals, training films. 


Films for Schools—-William J. Davies, Albuquerque, High 
School—New Mexico School Review, 23:4 November, 1943. 
Sources of films within the state and some from outside 

found useful in this school. 


PERIODICALS 


Our Minority Groups: Italian- Americans, Building America, 

vol 9 no. 2. 

A rare source of information on one of the fundamental 
problems with which every community is faced at present 
and will inevitably be faced in the future is the current 
issue of Building America With photographs not usually 
available, the bulletin traces the story of Italian immigrants 
and their contribution to our culture, including the important 
part their sons and grandsons are playing in the war. 

Several pages treat of the history oi the Italian people and 
some of their folkways, revealing the background against which 
we should understand these people when they have migrated 
and settled in the newer, richer America. The conditions 
which faced them in the New World at the height of the 
immigration movement were appalling—sweat shops, low 
wages, crowded and unsanitary slum dwellings. The scene has 
changed considerably for the better among the present 
generation of Italian-Americans as they have broadened their 
outlook, acquired training and professional education and 
have taken their places in American life. 





The Educational Screen 


Release More Visual Aids to 
Speed Up War Training 
NE hundred fifty U. S. Office of Education visual 
units for war training are now nearing comple- 
tion, and as they are completed, are being released for 
purchase through Castle Films, Inc.. New York City, 
the contract distributor for all Office of Education 
visual aids. 

These visual aids which are making educational history 
by teaching workers essential skills motion by motion, 
supplement the original 48 U. S. O. E. motion pictures 
which have been in daily use throughout the United 
States, in schools, factories, and by the Army and Navy. 
Each unit includes a 16mm sound motion picture. a 
silent filmstrip, and an instructor’s manual planned and 
produced to meet today’s instructional needs. 

Areas covered by these 198 war training films in 
clude machine shop work, shipbuilding skills, aircraft 
manufacturing skills, supervisory training, engineering, 
optical craftsmanship, welding, farm work, and forging. 

The first subjects to be made available cover occupa- 
tions approved by the War Manpower Commission as 
requiring first attention, namely Machine Shop Work 
(9 films), Shipbuilding Skills (10 films), Aircraft 
Work (6 films), and Farm Work (4 films). 

Until recently, the films were sold for the cost of 
film stock. Now, at the request of Congress, they are 
heing sold at a rate expected to return to the Federal 
Government the full cost of production. Congress first 
appropriated $1,000,000 to the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion for war training films. For this fiscal year, Con 
gress increased the appropriation to $2,000,000. 

These war training films are not Hollywood pro 
ductions. They have been made locally by 23 different 
film producers in 8 States. 

At the premier demonstration of the films in Wash 
ington recently, Administrator Paul V. McNutt of the 
Federal Security Agency, declared : 

“Every film is outlined by a technical expert and a 
visual-aids expert. Production is supervised by a com 
mittee named by the director of vocational education for 
the State where the picture is made. This committee 
usually includes industrial experts, shop teachers and 
union workers, and, since it is a local group, its advice 
and guidance is readily accessible to safeguard the ac 
curacy and effectiveness of the training film. To many 
industries and vocational schools, the Federal Govern 
ment owes a debt of gratitude for generous help in crea 
ting the films. 

“America’s new training weapon is also being re 
leased to our Allies. Canada and South Africa have 
each purchased over 1,000 prints. Twenty films 
were recently flown to Soviet Russia. Audiences for 
these war training films are already estimated to exceed 
15,000,000.” 

The Office of Education points out that this is the 
first time films have been produced in an integrated 
series, graduated in difficulty, and intended to form 
basic curricular material designed to fit into organized 
courses of instruction. It is also the first time in his 
tory of the film industry that filmstrips have been de 
veloped deliberately geared into and coordinated with 
the sound motion picture for the most effective teach- 
ing utilization. 
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A LAUGHING NATION IS A HAPPY NATION! 
Can We Be Happy in the Midst of War? 


——— 





LET'S LAUGH AND SING! 
Book our FUN-MUSIC SERIES of 45-MINUTE PROGRAMS in 16mm SOUND 


A few sample programs from the FUN-MUSIC Series: 


1—McNamara’s Band 1—A Fellow Who Plays 1—Good Morning, Mr. ZIP ZIP ZIP 
2—Brownie’s Victory Garden in the Band 2—The Old Plantation 
3—Football Thrills of 1943 2—Hey Hey Fever 3—The Trap 
4—Danger on Ice 3—Your Horiscope 4—A Big Fight 
5—Clyde Beatty's 4—Ostrich Trouble 5—Personality and Pep 
Animal Thrills 5—Variety Reel No. 7 6—Trolley Trouble 


6—You’re A Grand Old Flag 6—Comin’ Thru the Rye 7—Hawaii—Song of the Islands 


Each Program is mounted on a ]600 ft. reel, with a running time of 
approximately 45 minutes. Hundreds of similar programs in this 
series. Each program contains at least 2 musical numbers, and at 
least 2 reels of comedy or cartoon. The balance are novelty reels. 


VICTORY PROGRAMS 


A series of 1600 ft. reels similar to the Fun-Music series. However, 
the emphasis is on the war effort, at home and abroad—the 
United Nations—in fact, these are WIN THE WAR Programs. See 
Pages 48 and 49 of our general catalogue (23rd Edition) for typi- 
cal programs. Send for this catalog NOW if you do not yet have it. 


RECESS PROGRAMS 


Another series of 1600 ft. reel programs, designed for recreational 
periods. See Pages 49 and 50 of our general catalogue (23rd Edi- 
tion) for suggestions of subject-combinations for Recess Programs. 


LOW RENTAL RATES 


Any of these series of 45-minute programs may be rented at the 
following rates: Per Day $5.00; Per Week $12.50; Per Month $37.50. 





Twelve well-located offices to serve you: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION | 


28 EAST 8TH STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
and the following branches and affiliates: 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 

Suite 600—1600 Broadway 89 Cone Street, N.W. 1739 Oneida St. Room 1—Lobby Floor 
New York 19, N. Y. Atlanta 3, Georgia Denver 7, Colo. Reliance Bldg. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 926 McGee Street 
18 South Third Street 2024 Main Street 915 S.W. 10th Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Memphis 3, Tennessee Dallas 1, Texas Portland 5, Oregon 

Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. 

2408 West 7th Street 219 East Main St. 2819 Bell Street 9536 N.E. 2nd Street 


Los Angeles 5, California Richmond 19, Va. New Orleans, La. Miami 38, Florida 
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ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


... the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 
men in 


WHO DONE IT 
IT AINT HAY 
HIT THE ICE 


e 
DONALD O'CONNOR 
the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 
MISTER BIG 
IT COMES UP LOVE 
* 


Rockefeller Center 





EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 
affairs . . . the war front or the political front 
. . « the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 
of season .. . travel in America or the four 
corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 
stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 
leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss” 


DEANNA DURBIN 
. great singing star in 


THE AMAZING 
MRS. HOLLIDAY 


HERS TO HOLD 
7 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
MARCHING HOME 


with Allan Jones, Phil 
Spitalny and His All- 
Girl Orchestra 


GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


And These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


CORVETTE K-225 


starring Randolph Scott 


PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


in Technicolor starring Nelson Eddy, 
Susanna Foster with Claude Rains 


OLSEN & JOHNSON'S 
CRAZY HOUSE 


... their greatest show for mirth! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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OWI 16mm Fighting Films 
Conference Held in Washington 

\TIONAL civic organization leaders and regional 

war film coordinators and distributors were in- 
vited to join the national OWI 16mm Advisory and 
Policy Committee and government officials in a two-day 
conference in Washington January 19 and 20 to discuss 
additional ways of mobilizing local groups for film 
showings. 

Four resolutions aimed “to accelerate the civilian war 
effort through the use of 16mm (non-theatrical ) motion 
pictures” were adopted following the conferences and 
various committee meetings. I.. C. Larson, Chairman 
of the Advisory and Policy Committee announced these 
resolutions as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of War and other leaders of our 
armed forces have pleaded for bringing the total civilian 
war effort up to the effectiveness of the armed forces. 
now poised for an “all-out” attack upon Germany and 
Japan. Many government agencies are providing the 
leadership in alleviating the problems caused or intensi- 
fied by the impact of the war upon the local communities, 
such as absenteeism, inflation, juvenile delinquency, 
conservation of health and materials, and food produc 
tion, distribution and consumption. Many of these 
agencies have, in addition to the press and radio, relied 
upon 16mm factual films to vivify the civilian war prob- 
lems and suggestions for their solution or amelioration 

We therefore recommend that Federal agencies allo 
cate funds to produce additional information films and 
to provide sufficient prints for their effective and speedy 
presentation before the adult American public. 

(2) The Non-Theatrical Division of the Bureau 
of Motion Picture of the Office of War Information 
has harnessed the facilities of the distributors of war 
films to aid the American war effort. The OW] effec 
tively and speedily circulates 16mm government films 
to the adult—and to the young adults—of all commu 
nities through 241 regional film libraries that serve the 
25,000 non-theatrical sound film projectors in the 
country. 

We therefore recommend that the government agen 
cies desiring to reach the industrial and labor organiza 
tions, churches, schools and colleges, men’s and women’s 
organizations, and other groups owning these projectors, 
utilize the OWI central 16mm war film distribution 
system to achieve the speediest presentation of their 
war films. 

(3) There is a great demand by the general public 
for more films depicting our own armed forces in ac 
tion. It is recognized by leaders of our armed forces 
as well as by civilians that the inter-dependence between 
the armed forces and civilian production compels the 
development of civilian morale to as high degree as 
possible. Excellent combat, orientation and industrial 
incentive films have already been produced by branches 
of the U. S. Army and Navy for their specialized pur 
poses. But thus far those powerful morale-building 
films of our armed forces are not yet available to the 
majority of civilian groups. 

To fulfill the needs of the civilian population to achieve 
its maximum war effort which will help end the wat 
sooner, we recommend that the U.S. War and Navy 
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Departments, as well as other government agencies, 
make full use of the national war film distribution sys 
tem of the Non-Theatrical Division of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures of the Office of War Information. 

(4) Because the 16mm film medium reaches the 
American public at a point which expedites immediate 
action, we strongly urge that the Treasury Department 
use non-theatrical prints to complement its commercial 
theatre (35mm) program. The 16mm films can best be 
emploved ‘“‘at the point of sale’’ during pay-roll deduc 
tion war bond drives and other war finance campaigns 

We therefore recommend that: 

(a) The Treasury Department produce films dealing 
with inflation and financing the war, and provide suffi 
cient prints for national distribution through 16mm war 
film distributors as well as through commercial theatres 

(b) The Treasury Department provide 16mm prints 
of dynamic films that will induce attitudes favorable to 
investing earnings in war bonds; and that the De 
partment’s messages during its periodic war bond cam 
paigns also be issued in 16mm trailers that can be at 
tached to these morale-buliding films for special pre 
sentation at the actual fund raising drives in the local 
community group meetings. 

At the first day’s session ,presided over by Mr. C. R 
Reagan, head of the Non-Theatrical Division of the 
OW! Motion 


services and facilities of 


Pictures, 
War 


representatives: Joe 


sureau of reports on film 


Film Agencies were 
Weil, 
Red Cross ; J. R. Williams, British Information Service 
R. C. Sams, CIAA; Wesley 
Greene, National Film Board of Canada; Lt. Douglas 
S. Navy; R. W. Coyne, U. S 
George J. Janecek, United Nations Information Center ; 
C. A. Lindstrom, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Lieut. R. W. White and Major John W. Hubbell, U.S 
Army. 


made by the following 


Maroney and Oscar 


George, U lreasury ; 


Qn the second day addresses were given by George 
H. Healy, Director OWI Domestic Branch, and Stan 
ton Grifhs, Chief of the Motion Picture Bureau. At 
the luncheon meeting Col. Kirk B. Lawton, chief of 
the Army Pictorial Service, told the group that although 


the volume of training films being turned out by the 


Army Pictorial Service is falling off sharply, the same 


organization will be kept fully occupied in production 


of an extensive series of educational films for the Army 
There 


f Tre1on 
orelg! 


Elementary subjects will be covered mostly 
will be several series devoted to instruction im 
languages, literature, the arts, music, etc 

This program is getting under way at once, and it 1 
expected that several productions will be complete: 
before long and stored away pending the armistice. It 
is not unlikely that troops in isolated posts where there 
is little action 

will be sent some of these prior to the armistice. 

Various Sub-Committees of the National 16mm Ad 
visory and Policy Committee also met during the Cot 
ference, such as the Committee on State and Local \Wat 
Film Utilization, the Committee on War _ Incentive 
Films. the Committee on Service Charges and Attend 
ance, and the Committee on Assistance to U. S. Treas 
ury Department 


] 


Iceland, Greenland, Alaska, for instance 
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DESERT 
VICTORY 


Acclaimed by Critics as 


ONE OF THE GREAT BATTLE 
PICTURES OF THE WAR 


vt 
a 


ae 








Now Available in 16MM Sound Film 


DESERT VICTORY — “unquestionably the 
best film of the year’ according to film critic 
James Agee in "The Nation”. 


DESERT VICTORY—chosen by the Nation- 
al Board of Review of Motion Pictures as 
"the best documentary film of the year”. 


DESERT VICTORY—selected by New York 
Times film critic Bosley Crowther as one of 
the best films of all kinds released in 1943. 


DESERT VICTORY—one of film critic John 
T. McManus's "Fifteen Best Films of 1943" 
in P.M. 
Service Charge, one day $2.50—longer period 
by arrangement. 
Sale Price $66.50—62 minutes 


Write for Catalogue 
“Films of Britain at War” 








BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
260 California Street San Francisco 11 
1005 Taft Building, 1680 North V 
1336 New York Avenue, N.W. Washingtor 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12 
OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATE 


ne Street, H 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia 


(Eastman Kodak Company, Informational Films Divi- 
sion, Rochester 4, New York) 44 minutes, 16 mm. sound, 
Kodachrome, price complete, $240; Unit I (Reels 1 and 
2), $120; Units II and III, $60 each. Produced by East- 
man Kodak Company in cooperation with Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Williamsburg, Inc. Apply to distributor for free 
rental, 


Through the medium of color-photography a day in the 
lives of a few Williamsburg colonists is re-created. As the 
lamp-lighter at sun-up extinguishes one of the village lamps, 
the slaves belonging to the Christopher Kendall household 
perform their daily morning tasks. Dina, the kitchen slave, 
and her two childrens.Polly and Cutty—through practiced 
division of labor, produce a most appetizing breakfast. This 
town house, as others in Williamsburg, was practically self- 
supporting. Polly gathers the eBgs, Cutty fetches the bacon 
from the smoke house and the butter from the dairy house. 
He draws water, carries in wood, takes embers in a pan 
to the master’s bedroom, there starts a fire in the fireplace, 
and pours hot water. The master emerges from his cur- 
tained bed, enjoys the warmth of the open fire, washes 
himself with home-made soap, sHaves with a razor im- 
ported from England, and cleans his teeth with a frayed 
sassafras root. While he clothes himself and adjusts his 
wig, preparations for breakfast proceed in the kitchen which 
is separate from the house. Coffee is roasted in the fire- 
place and ground with a manually operated mill. All cook- 
ing is done in the fireplace. When the family assemble in 
the dining room, they are served the products of Dina’s 
culinary arts—bacon, eggs, porridge, coffee, waffles, and 
toast. Thus ends the first part which deals with family 
life, 

The second part dealing with cabinet-making takes place 
in the shop of Christopher Kendall, whose son, Tom, is 
beginning his apprenticeship under the instruction of the 
journeymen. Apprentices usually served an apprenticeship 
for seven years during which time they were fed, clothed, 
and housed at the master’s expense. Journeymen were 
those cabinet-makers who had completed their apprentice- 
ship but had not yet assumed control of a shop. Upon this 
particular day the royal governor of Virginia and his lady 
visit the shop to inspect a desk which was being made for 
them. Kendall and all his helpers are pleased by their cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction. In privacy Kendall shows the gover- 
nor a secret drawer where he might cache valuable papers 





This monthly page of reviews. is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


or possessions. This part of the film ends as five men and 
an oxen-drawn cart deliver the desk to the governor's mat 
sion, 

The film concludes with scenes of community life in 
which are shown the blacksmith’s shop, the Raleigh Tav- 
ern, the post-rider, the jail, and the evening activities in 
the Kendall home. In each of these centers of community 
life the simple unrehearsed activities of the colonists art 
portrayed and one has the feeling that the film has bee: 
produced so “that the future may learn from the past.” 

Committee Appraisal: This film is an outstanding ex 
ample of the creative use of the potentialities of cine 
matography in Kodachrome and the facilities of a cultural 
shrine to present a vivid and accurate account of the every 
day life of Americans who lived and worked two centuries 
ago. It will be of particular interest to either the specialists 
interested in ways and means of the diffusion of knowledg« 
or the teacher charged with the responsibility of providing 
students or adults with an understanding of American life 
during the Colonial Period. 


ABCA 


(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York) 16 minutes, 16mm. sound. $12. Pro- 
duced by the Army Film Unit for the Ministry of Infor 
mation. Apply to distributor for free rental or rental 
sources. 

The film begins with the statement made by Olive: 
Cromwell three hundred years ago, “The citizen soldier 
must know what he is fighting for and love what he 
knows.” Based upon this theory, the British in 1941 set 
up ABCA—the Army Bureau of Current Affairs—to equip 
each British soldier with a weapon of the mind built upon 
a knowledge of current events and a confidence in his 
military science against which enemy propaganda would 
be valueless. 

Scenes of fighting in this war are shown as the com 
mentator explains that while the British are tough phy- 
sically, they must be provided with a mental ammunition 
The need for such training is apparent as there are shown 
scenes of men in barracks discussing the fall.of Dunkirk, 
Britain’s weaknesses, and Germany’s secret weapons. The 
mental ammunition must be impervious to rumor as well 
as to propaganda. The Adjutant General discusses the new 
bureau and emphasizes that its function would be to inform 
rather than to propagandize. 

Skepticism and derision are the reactions of the men as 
they meet for the first time with their leaders. To illus- 
trate the purpose of ABCA, the leader poses the question 
of Britain’s being at. Tobruk. To the leader's extreme satis 
faction, the men responded eagerly and spontaneously. A 
further explanation brings out the fact that the discussion 
will treat two topics; war and its active operation and cur- 
rent events dealing with immediate and long time prob- 
lems. 

Short scenes show various groups actively discussing 
the topic of the weck. The men contribute shyly at first. 
then eagerly. The men discuss their enemy as a nation 
and as individual opponents. Leaders attend sessions and 
are taught how to lead group discussions. Two types of 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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J PICTURES ARE SERVING 


Today our armed forces are depending 
more than ever on motion pictures to help 
train men and women for the complex 
tasks of modern warfare. 

Now that the world’s largest library 
of special educational and industrial 
training films is available, with new 
films being added almost daily, our 
schools are urged to make full use of 
these effective visual aids. 

These “show how” motion pictures will 
help speed the day when Ampro 
Projectors—now going 100% into the 
war effort—can be again used for 
peace time education. Write for the 
latest Ampro catalog of 8 mm. silent and 
16 mm. sound and silent projectors. 
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doing yeoman service for our 
armed forces in every area of 
activity as a visual aid in facili- 
tating education and training, 
and entertaining our boys. 

@ Announcement will be made as soon as 
Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors again be- 
come available for civilian use. In the mean- 


time, we will endeavor to furnish replacements 
or parts for existing Holmes equipment. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Menufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound.on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 








A New HAL ROAC 


FEATURE RELEASE . 


on 16mm Sound 


*ROAD SHOW . 


With Adolphe Menjou, Carole Landis, . 
Charles Butterworth, and The Charioteers. 


























— 
Musical comedy at its best! A whirlwind of gaiety, all 
the excitement of life with a traveling carnival show. 
* 
Other HAL ROACH Features: 
e 
CAPTAIN CAUTION CAPTAIN FURY 
THE HOUSEKEEPER'S e 
SAPS AT SEA DAUGHTER 
ZENOBIA (An Elephant A CHUMP AT OXFORD ry 
Never Forgets) OF MICE AND MEN 
THERE GOES MY HEART ONE MILLION 8.C. . 
TOPPER TAKES A TRIP TURNABOUT 
+ 
* 


Available for rental at your Film Library. 


Send for our Free Catalog with complete list of 
many other educational and recreational 16mm 
sound films. e 


POST PICTURES CORP. ° 
723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 10, New York 19, N. Y. 





The Educational Screen 


leaders are shown and warned against: the one who does 
all the talking and the one who takes no part and permits 
the discussions to develop into pointless argument. 

Since the initial experiment proved a success, ABCA has 
gone beyond the current affairs stage. Other media of 
communication are brought into use—wall maps, pictures, 
pamphlets, radio broadcasts, and records of personal ex- 
periences. To show the general interest in ABCA, a type 
of “Information, Please” program is conducted between 
American and British officers with the enlisted men as the 
audience. 

The film ends with close-ups of soldiers as the commen 
tator reiterates that ABCA stresses the importance of mak- 
ing each soldier an individual fighting unit to strengthen his 
defense against the enemy, to initiate a counter offensive, 
and to make a positive contribution toward peace. 


Committee Appraisal: An illuminating overview of a 
plan under which free discussion of current problems have 
become part of the training of every British soldier. The 
major portion of the film deals with techniques of group 
discussion and the role of the discussion leader. Highly 
recommended for professional courses in teacher-training 
institutions, staff meetings of secondary and college facul 
ties and groups interested in either civilian or military pro 
grams of general adult education. 


The Main Dish 


(National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph, Chicago) 
18 minutes, 16mm. sound, black and white, $30. Produced by 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
Apply to distributor for rental sources. 

The film opens with a series of shots showing Canada’s 
vast cattle herds while the commentator explains that half 
of their meat production must go directly or indirectly to 
serve the needs of war. 

The action then shifts to a butcher's shop with the 
butcher giving a practical demonstration in cutting up 
and quartering meat. By means of a diagram, such cuts 
are shown as corner rump roast, flank steak, lean plate 
beef, beef brisket, front shank, rolled neck pot roast, and 
blade pot roast. 

After a home economist’s demonstration of cooking by 
moist heat, there follows a survey of cooking implements 
casseroles, pans, oven, roaster. Housewives are advised to 
choose menus that can be cooked while they are absent 
The commentator adds: “Plan to use those vegetables 
which can be slipped into the oven when you return 
Make a pudding to cook slowly in the oven with the meat 
In this way, the best use is made of both food and fuel 
Fut your soup in the oven too. ... it can be simmering 
while you are away.” 

Then follows an exposé of fuel-saving combinations 
vegetables cooked around meat, potatoes added, soup sim 
mering without extra cost. Casserole dishes are advocated 
as nourishing and fuel-saving. 

Grill cooking methods are then demonstrated. The film 
ends as the commentator states, while a housewiie is seen 
putting a roast on the platter, “Whatever the cut or the 
method of cooking, the most successful meal is planned 
around the protein dish.” 

Committee Appraisal: A timely film on the selection and 
preparation of meats. Typical kitchen scenes rather than 
laboratory demonstrations contribute to the reality of the 
presentation. Recommended for use by classes in home 
economics and any adult groups interested in planning 
meals. 


Help Wanted 


(Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, in cooperation with Johnson and Johnson, New 
brunswick, New Jersey) 32 minutes, lomm. sound. Apply 
to producer for free rental and terms governing purchase. 


“Help Wanted” shows the basic principles of first 
aid and the general procedures in caring for victims be 
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NEW MAJOR FEATURES In 16mm Sound 


Now Available! Advance Approval Required 
EAGLE SQUADRON 


(UNIVERSAL) 


Robert Stack, Diana Barrymore, Jon Hall, Nigel Bruce 
America’s first flying fighters in action! The story of the 
Spitfires, the Commandos, the W.A.A.F.’s and the Channel 
Fleet. A drama that explodes with all the fury of the most 
titanic struggle of all time. A spectacular saga of the hu- 
man hearts behind the steel machines of War. 





THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (RKO) 


Joseph Cotten, Dolores Costello, Anne Baxter 


Outstanding FEATURE Films Orson Welles’ magnificent production of Booth Tarking- 
that require no advance approval ton’s prize-winning novel. Depicts a midwest city when 
the automobile came into its own and changed the map 

THE STORY ~ THE VATICAN of Amerca—physical, economic and social. 


Frank Buck's JUNGLE CAVALCADE 
* 
COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 
a7 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES GU, /) , 2 Lutte Me Gouc 
e . (F ‘ 
WINTER CARNIVAL Unlier x 7 4 
° uno BY oo or 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
25 West 45th Street Dept. E-2 New York 19, N. Y. 
P 























fare the doctor arrive Techniques of first aid are show! OWI 16mm Fighting Films Conference 
Ina first-aid station (Concluded from page 8&5) 

Opening scenes show a_ victim = ot lent be 
wheeled mto an opcratineg room: a news port lhe National 16mm \dvisory and Policy ( ommittee 
cuestioning the doctor about the accident he doctor is composed of leaders of eight national organizations 
. hasizes th alue of a workine knowledge of first aid : , ; : . ’ 
emphasize le , ; F concerned with the distribution and use of non-theatrical 
and proceeds to give instructions in fundamental applica <u ; = we: : 
tions films in the United States. Those who participated in 

There tollow scenes of typical accidents that may cause the Washington conferences were: Educational Film 
bleeding wounds: a chart of the circulatory system of the Library \ssociation, L. C. Larson, Chairman of the 
human body; types of ble =~ ha pre os pouits Board, Indiana University, Bloomington ; American Li- 
for bleeding of scalp, face, neck, shoulder, and leg; types : se . / . : 

' ; ts oe hol brarv Association, Audio-Visual Aids Committee, Miss 
and uses of tourniquets; cause and treatment of shock ; 
including proper position of body and administering stimu Mary [ Rothrock chairman, Knoxville, lennessee, 
mate: The Cierence between — aad venows — d and Miss Batchelder, secretary, Chicago ; National Edu- 
ing and their control are illustrated by analogies ot now : . pte f 

- a f la iii cation .\ssociation, Department of Visual Instruction, 
of water from a pump and a faucet. Animated diagrams fags: 
superimposed over ac tual photographs are used to show Mrs. Camilla Best, president, New Orleans ; National 
blood circulation, pressure points, and treatment of bleed University Extension Association, J]. R. Rorer, Univer- 
ing. eta neem ‘ ; ; pee A 

sity of Virginia, Charlottesville ; Allied Non-Theatrical 

vas ; ; : 
> > S ses O ) "Ee SSES ad triangular arn . r . . , , 2 
[he film depicts u f compresses an " lar 2 Film Association, W. K. Hedwig, president, New York 


roller bandages. treatment of burns, some accidents that ope: gts igs . é 
City ; National Association of Visual Education Dealers, 


may cause unconsciousness, demonstration of procedures 
in artificial respiration, simple and compound fractures Merriman Holtz, vice-president, Portland, Oregon. The 
and “ir trez se of st Ss. ; ethods ot trans . . . Se 
oe erage oa Pee A Aer ea ; ther members of the national committee are: National 
porting injured. . i ; ; 
War Committee for the Visual Education Industry, 
mi i : This first aid film, reviewed and +f = or Pia 

Committee Appra sal ‘ all : Bertram Willoughby, Chicago; and Visual Equipment 
passed by U. S. Office of Civilian Defense and America ’ : ita ' 2p 
College of Surgeons, presents the general procedure to lanufacturers Association, ©. H. Coelln, Jr., Editor 
be followed in caring for accident victims before the arri BusINEss SCREEN, Chicago. 
val of the doctor. Excell nt use is made oO! close up | : : ; ; 2 F 
tography which enables large groups to observe the tech lhe National 16mm Advisory and Policy Committee 
niques of first aid. In spite of the fact that other prac appointed as its secretary, Milton M. Enzer, deputy di- 
ice ar “Ee . - “1K S OoT( Ss 1 ecl 110 *S T - 7 7 - , ° “49 ~ e 
tices are accepted by various group the t ini uc | — rector of the New York State War (¢ ouncil’s Office of 
sented in this film should not be confusing. The film wi eee 7 ’ 

War Training, Albany, New York. 


be useful in teaching first aid to student and adult groups 
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CovarRrusias 


MURAL MAPS 


(Series of Six) 


Important as visual education ... stimulating as 


an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 
transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 








Can Education Achieve 
Equal Opportunity? 


oweo THE HARVEST owe 


An Editorial Type Film that will help stir 
group discussion on this subject. 


RADIO — BOOKMOBILE 
MODERN EDUCATION 
A Provocative 10-Minute Film 16mm Sound 


ATEN 
AUDIOF ILM STUDIO 


S e/ 
Address: 1614 Washington Street 
Vancouver, Washington 












NEW VICTOR 
16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


Now available to Schools! 
Delivery 60 to 90 days. 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


Attention: Ray Swank 
614 North Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 
(Send for our big, new 16mm sound film catalog) 

















SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and i6 mm Comedies, News. Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics............ ... 7 rolls 
35 mum. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biologyv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, &% Suffern, New York 














The Educational Screen 


News and 


Visual Teaching of Spanish 


\ significant demonstration of the use of sound film 
for the teaching of foreign language was given in the 
Education Session of the Thirtieth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, held last October in New York 
City. The 16mm film presented was the experimental 

; 


frst film, in a proposed series of 40 Instructo-Films 
on Spanish, and was made by Professor Louis G. B: 


Director of Audivision Language Teaching Service, 
74 Trinity Place, New York. It embodies in audio 
visual form, the mass-teaching method and material de 
veloped by Professor Bayo during his 25 vears of 
teaching in the Downtown School of Spanish in that 
city. 

The audience of businessmen, inter-.Americanists 
and educators went to school again for 15 minutes 
and showed their enthusiasm by lively discussion 
afterward, The point was raised that phonograph 
records could achieve the same end more cheaply, but 
this was refuted by some who had tried the discs and 
lost interest very soon. The sound motion-picture, 

' 


showing the facial and oral movements of the speake: 


and allowing ample time for oral repetition by thi 
audience, was far more stimulating, interest-holding 
and effective. The consensus seemed to be that the 
full series of 40 films, made with modifications and im 
provements as determined by study of the expert 
mental first film, should have great value and nation 
wide use not only in Schools and Colleges but also in 
the Army, Navy and .\ir Forces, in Associations and 
Clubs, and in Office, Plant and Factory. Such a 


series should be a potent factor in the expansion of 


language-study certain to come in the post-war perio 

The experimental film has been seen, and approved 
in principle. by Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Dr. ! 
S. Rowe (Director General of the Pan American 
Union) and their respective assistants, and the pro 
ject has been sponsored by the Education Committe 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. The Offic 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has in 
vited the press to let the people know about this pto 
neering work in order to detemine the extent to whicl 
these films are needed. The Audivision Languagt 
Teaching Service invites correspondence 


Critics Vote Ten Best Films of 1943 


Random Harvest, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s picturt 
zation of James Hilton’s novel, starring Greer Garson 
and Ronald Colman and directed by Mervyn LeRoy, 
was acclaimed the best film of 1943 by the 439 critics 
and reviewers of the press and radio who participated 
in the annual poll conducted by the Film Daily 

The other nine of the “Ten Best” poll were, in ordet 
of votes received: For Whom the Bell Tolls (Para 
mount), Yankee Doodle Dandy (Warners), This Is 
The Army (Warners), Casablanca (Warners). The 
Human Comedy (MGM), Watch on the Rhine (War- 
ners), In Which We Serve (Coward—U.A.), So 
Proudly We Hail (Paramount), and Stage Door Can 
teen (Lesser—U.A. ) 
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Notes 


Government Visual Aids on Aviation for Schools 


Through the courtesy of the U. S. Army Air Forces 


over 9O visual aids dealing with aerial navigatir 


aerodynamics, aircraft identification, aircraft 


and structures, and other subjects are available 
schools carrying on preflight training programs. Thet 
are 26 motion pictures and 28 filmstrips, ranging 
content from celestial navigation to the use of par 
chutes. 
Navy 
by the Training Film Unit of the Bureau of Aet 


available. T] 


iircratt stru¢ 


aviation training films and filmstrips produ 


nautics of the Navy Department are als 


Navy films deal with aerial navigation 


tures, instruments, and engines. airplane productior 


aircraft maintenance and repair, and flight instruction 


Nautical Astronony”’ 


\ . 7 , 
\erolog\ 


Titles range from “ 
Hydraulic Brakes,” from 


and Mooring Seaplanes.” 


Together the \rmy and Navy have released 
schools more than 100 visual aids o1 lation, throug! 
the U. S. Office of Education. .\ll the mot picture 
are 16mm sound films. all the filmstrips are 354 
silent. 

These visual aids mav be purchased from. the 
tract distributor of all Office of Education visual aid 
Castle Films, Inc... 30 Rockefeller Plaz: New Yor 
Schools and other non-profit-making institutions 
entitled to a 10 percent discount and an exemptior 
the Federal excise tax on film. In order to re 
these price reductions, however, schools must pres¢ 
lax exempt ion certificate 

Schools interested in renting ai these filn 
filmstrips should go to their usual source of 161 
educational films. or write to the Division of Visu 
\ids for War Training, U. S. Office of Edueatior 
Washington 25, D. C., fer a copy of Biblivgras 
Visual Aids for Pri nduction | 


Spring Quarter Visual Courses 


Ball State Teachers College, 


offer a four-hour course in 

( Education $5] ) both 11 thre spring quarter, \larcl | 
June 2, and summer term. Miss Evelyn Hoke, | 
rector, Teaching Materials Service. will conduct. tl 
course. 7 © 

Dr. Walter A. Eggerth will give a course in Visual 

Instruction twice weekly during the spring quartet 
DePaul University, Chicago, IHlinois ymimencit 


March 13tl 
Army Film Shows at Home and Abroad 
\ W ¢ rid 


19 overseas exchanges, serving al 
to Major John | 


night 630,000 soldiers atte: 


\rmy Pictorial Service 


1 theatre 


survey of the 
~ OT ope I 
tions, revealed, according 
that on an 
1,269 film showings 


average 


Domestically the current attendance rate veat 
240,000.000 at 
the Army Motion Picture Service at camps in t 


( ( ncluded T page Y 


motion picture 


engines 


‘Adjusting 
‘Anchorins 


\udio-Visual [Education 


Hubbel] 
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Hew" F\LMATIC” 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 







USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


Used By the Armed Forces 
* SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


This new easier-to-operate 


n-Rewind Design 





projector simplifies your pro- 
jection problem in war train- 
ing and industrial education, 
Provides clearer visibility for 


sow on oo Rewinding larger audiences. The Film- 
ina ‘ ; ’ 

ot Driven Forced atic is built like a _ pro- 
° Air Cooled fessional model—yet is easily 


@ Feed Capacity uP to 300 


trame Pictures portable. Has corrected pro- 
ts 











a Adjustable jection lens (5” f 3.5). Uses 
@ Ins des Menumatic 300, 200 or 100 watt lamp. 
° —_ Corrier Complete with switch, cord 

_ and other features | and custom-built carrying 
case. 


/// PNT Cane, 


STEREOPTON 






@ Forced-Air Cooled 





@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


@ Choice of Lenses 


@ Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


@ All-Steel-Welded Structure 
@ Built-in Tilting Device 
@ Fully Adjustable Bellows 





Above Items Are 
Available Now on 
Proper Priority for: 


Developed to meet today’s needs 
in training centers and schools. 


Cooler-operating . . . for long 


projection distances. Shows 


Educational Institutions ; 
standard 31% 


—Army ead Mevy— ve x ——— 
ee a a ey slides. Has powerful but quiet 


high speed motor. Three ground 
and polished lens furnished. 30” 
long overall. Stands firmly .. . 


Lease—War Industries— 
Government Agencies— 


Medical Profession, etc. 





yet is conveniently portable. 
When writing, please address DEPT. C 


GoldE MANUFACTURING Co. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET « CHICAGO 7, U 
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Cuvient ‘Film Neus 


@ Brannon Firms, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, is proud to be able 
to announce the release in 16mm sound 
film of the following two remarkable 
film documents on our allies, the 
people of China and of the Nether- 
lands: 


Inside Fighting China—18 min. run- 
ning time—produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada and released to 
theatres in the U. S. by United Ar- 
tists. This film is a compact, clear 
action picture of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions from September, 1931 until some- 
time after Pearl Harbor, showing how 
China overcomes her handicaps and 
problems in the war. It offers a true 
pictorial record of a fighting nation, 
seeking a new future even while en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
a ruthless invader. 


The Dutch Tradition 


umentary film on contemporary Dutch 





a 3-reel doc- 


history, made by John Ferno in co- 
operation with the Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau. It is an informational 
picture presenting the story of the 
Netherlands during the last four years, 
up to the brutal German invasion of 
Holland and the Japanese capture of 
the East. Indies. The film represents 
a geographical, ethnological, historical 
and political lesson on the Netherlands, 
pointing out the geographical aspects 
of Holland, and the rich natural re- 
sources of the Netherlands Fast and 
West Indies, of such strategic import- 
ance in the current world struggle. 
Also described is the Dutch contri- 
bution to our common fight against 
the Axis. 


@ British INFORMATION Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, re- 
port the availability of many new sub- 
jects for rental or purchase, among 
them: 


The Great Harvest—a tribute to the 
farmers of Great Britain who went 
into action the day was was declared. 
Over-night, food had become a wea- 
pon of war, and the farmers, with aid 
and advice from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, set to work to reclaim every 
possible acre. When harvest time 


came, volunteers from the towns gave 
their holidays and week-ends, school 
camped in the 


children fields and 





worked, and men and women from the 
armed forces gave their services. 
South Africa—the first of a series 
entitled “Know your Commonwealth,” 
made by Crown Film Unit. This film 
opens with a brief outline of the coun- 





try, showing how it is a land of con 


trasts in farming, living, worshiping, 
trading and in transport, and tells how 
South 
to enter the war, and how she backed 
that decision. With the help of the 
British Admiralty, a navy was built 
up to defend the coastline, and RAF 
experts aided in South Africa’s Air 


\frica made her own decision 


Training Scheme. 


Psychiatry in Action—made at the 
Millhead Emergency Hospital under 
the supervision of Dr. Walter Maclay 
to illustrate the wartime application of 
psychiatry to neuroses both in service- 
men and civilians. 


British Film Magazines—a new se- 
ries of very short subjects assembled 
mainly for showing to war workers in 
factories who do not often have time 
to go to the movie theatres. The sub- 
jects are of special interest to those 
people as they show them what a close 
link there is between the workers on 
the home front and those in the Armed 
Forces. 


@ Ber & Hower Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have ob- 
tained several feature productions for 
their Filmosound Library, including: 


9 reels 
State just 
after the Civil War. The courage and 
heart of immortal Sam Houston dom 
inates this epic story of the conflict 
between 


Men of Texas (Universal) 
depicting the “Lone Star” 


those who supported their 
country and those who, under the 
guise of “State Rights”, followed 
their own lawless interests. The cast 
includes Robert Stack, Brod Crawford 
and Jackie Cooper. 


Pardon My Sarong (Universal)—10 
reels of Abbott and Costello antics. 
Marooned on a South Sea Island, they 
cram hilarious fun, romance and ad- 
venture into a prize example of pure 
escapism. 


The Educational Screen 


@ Warrer O. Guttoun. Ine., 25 West 
45th Street, New York, has just added 
the following major features to its re- 
leases available for rental on an ad- 
vance approval basis: 


Eagle Squadron—with Robert Stack 
and Diana 
drama _ built 
flying fighters in action—the story of 
the Spitfires, the Commandos, the 
W.A.A.F.’s and the Channel Fleet 


Barrymore \n exciting 


around America’s first 


The Magnificent Ambersons— Booth 
farkington’s prize-winning novel di- 
rected by Orson Welles, with Joseph 
Cotton and Dolores Costello. A love- 
story motivated by pride, jealousy, r 
venge and life-long devotion, against 
the background of a midwest city at 
the period when the automobile can 
into its own and brought great changes 
in the economic and_ social life of 
\merica. 

\lso currently being released by 
Gutlohn are three new Soundies 


Hail, the U. S. Marines 


the newest U. S 


Marine song, int 





spersed with thrilling action close-ups 
ot the invasion of the Jap-held island 
of Tarawa. 


Don’t Be an Absentee—the singing 
of the song of this title backgrounds 
actual 
Sicily and “Desert Victory”. 


scenes from the invasion of 
Che sub- 





received the approval of 


ject has 
Donald Nelson, WPB chief, and of 
Secretary of the Navy Knox 


Don’t Change your Job—shows how 
the American home front is doing its 
part from steel mill to shipyard, back 
grounding a song that is dedicated to 
keeping our men and women on their 
jobs. 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


with ick! = 
TYPEWRITTEN (Eg -(USe RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. & 7H. 
‘A Accept no substitute. Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Notes and News 

(Concluded from page 91) 

United States, Alaska, Bermuda and Newfoundland. 
according to estimates of the War Department 
The Army Service is now operating 1,162 houses 
with a capacity of 786,000, and is adding 56 theatres 
to the total seating capacity to 817,0( 0, 

Scholastic Bookshop Distributor of 

Visual Learning Guides 

Scholastic Bookshop, a division of the Scholastic 
Corporation, publishers of Scholastic Magazine, has 
become exclusive national distributor and sales repre 
sentative for National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides. 

The National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., will continue to edit and 
publish the Visual learning Guides but all sales and 
shipments will be handled by Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

National Audio-Visual Council Visual Learning 
Guides are designed for use with U.S. Office of Educa 
tion, the Army, the Navy and specially recommended 
Erpi classroom films. Guides are now available for 84 
different films and a series of new titles are in prepara 
tion and will be announced shortly. 

Recordings of Wartime Significance 

Two catalog revisions have heen prepared by the 
Educational Script and Transcription Exchange 
Transcriptions for Victory contains approximately 240 
educational programs dealing with topics of immediate 
wartime significance. All listings are annotated to in 
dicate the nature of each program and the grade-level 
and teaching applications for which they seem _ best 
suited. | 

The new Scripts for Victory Catalog includes ap 
proximately 50 recently acauired scripts. More than 
half of them have been broadcast over national net 
works. Eight are from the Cavalcade of America series 
and deal with current naval history. <A series of five 
Victory Corps in Action scripts was written for Victory 
Corps units and tells in dramatic form what boys and 
girls of our secondary schools are doing to win the war 

Copies of each of these catalogs are available on re 
quest to the Educational Script and Transcription Ex 
change, U.S. Office of Education. 

\ group of seven recordings on China have been 
made available to the Transcription Exchange through 
the Courtesy of The East and West Association of New 
York City. There are no charges for loan or for ship 
ment either from or to Washington. These 16-inch 
(33 1/3 r.p.m.) recordings, made by Pearl Buck, Lin 
Mousheng, and other well known writers and inter 
preters of China, offer senior high school and college 


students a better understanding of the life and culture 


of the Chinese people. 
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February Release! 


“ARMY CHAPLAIN" 


16MM Sound—2 Reels 

One of the most important, but 
never well known services of Uncle 
Sam’s Army are the Chaplains of 
all creeds. Watch this great moral 
army being trained to perform their 
duties on the front line. You'll see 
actual fighting scenes with these 
heroic men administering spiritual 
solace. For pure power of emotion, 
“Army Chaplain” is unsurpassed. 


“ARMY CHAPLAIN" is the 3rd in the 


THIS IS AMERICA 


Series produced by R.K.O. 
A NEW RELEASE EACH MONTH 





l6mm prints of all issues in 
THIS IS AMERICA available for PREVIOUS ISSUES 
Renta! or Lease to Schools, Social No.1, Private Smith 

and Educational! Institutions. Write No. 2, Women at Arms 
for descriptive folder and prices. 








Exclusive 14MM Distributors 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 

















NEW COLOR FILMS 


ACTION-PACKED WAR PICTURES! 


FORTRESS OF THE SKY: |6mm—Sound—25 min. 














Tells the Dramatic Story of the Spectacular 
Boeing Flying Fortress. 


LOADED FOR WAR: |6mm—Sound—-25 min. The 
Greatest Mass Movement of Armed Men and 
Military Might In the History Of The Nation's 


Railroads. 


TANK DESTROYERS: |!6mm — Sound — 25 min. 
Seek! Strike! Destroy! The Training Of The 
Troops Who Man America's Tank Destroyers. 








Terms: 


Nominal Service Fee Plus Shipping Charges 


THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER 


Princeton 10, New Jersey 


Write for Complete Catalog 
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® Picrortat Fi.ms, Inc., RKO Build- 
ing, Radio City, N. Y., announces the 
acquisition of the l6mm distribution 
rights to a series of films produced by 
Pathe News and _ released 

RKO Pictures, Inc., entitled: 


This Is America—a monthly release 
which has been playing in 6000 thea 
tres throughout the country. 16mm 
prints are available for lease and rent- 
al from Pictorial Films, Inc.. now for 
the first time. Beginning in February 
the first in the series will be avail- 
able, and thereafter one each menth, 
as follows: 

February, drmy Chaplain: March, 
Boomtown, TD. C.; April, Air Crew: 
May, Medicine on Guard; June, Aes 
chant Seamen; July, Lieutenant Smith, 
August, Pacific Island No. 43: 
ber, Broadway Dim-Out, Arctic Pass- 
age; October, Age of Flight; Children 
of Mars. These films will be made avail- 
able to schools, organizations and _ insti- 
tutions on long term lease for permanent 
film libraries, or on a spot booking basis. 
Special discounts are allowed to schools 
on leases and all prints come reeled and 
boxed in metal containers. For complete 
details and descriptive folders, write to 
Pictorial Films, Inc.. Radio City, N. Y. 
@ Post Picrurrs Corporation. 723 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, has just 
released on 16mm sound the gay mu 
sical comedy: 

Road Show 
excitement of life with a traveling car- 
Featured is a galaxy of 
radio stars, including 


through 


Septem 


portraying the hectic 


nival show. 
screen and 


\dolphe Menjou, Carole Landis, 
Charles Butterworth and The Char 
ioteers. 


The sixth edition of the Post Pic 

tures catalogue is available on request 
by writing to the company. 
@ Tue Princeton Fim Center, Prince 
ton, New Jersey, has started produc 
tion on a two-reel film for the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
bearing the title: 


University Town, which will pre- 
sent the wartime activities of an Aner 
ican college community for Latin 
American consumption. 

Scenes are being photographed on 
the campus of Princeton University, 
at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
in the research laboratories of the 
Radio Corporation of America, and of 
the famed singers of the Westminster 
Choir College. Professor Albert Ein 
stein of the Institute for Advanced 
Study has broken a_ long-established 
precedent against motion picture ap- 
pearances by appearing in this film. 

The picture is being produced under 
the supervision of Gordon Knox, Film 
Center head. 

Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corpora 
tion has just concluded arrangements 
with The Princeton Film Center to dis- 
tribute prints of PBY Record Breakers 
and Cradle of Victory. Both subjects 
are l6mm sound and deal with aircraft 
produced by the makers of the famous 
Liberator bomber. 


The Educational Screen 


—tmong the Producers 


Walt Whitman on Victor Records 


Whitman's poetry is being made 
available for the first time on phono 
graph records with RCA-Victor’s re 
lease in February of an album of se- 
lections from ‘Leaves of Grass”. The 
dramatic reading is by Ralph Bellamy, 
film and stage star. 

Speaking of war, of freedom and of 
\merica, the 
poems included in the album are as 
timely 
but yesterday. Included in the album 


les an 


the essential spirit of 
as if they had been penned 


hesic appropriate introduction 
are: To a Certain Civilian: | Think ] 
Could Turn and Live with Animals: 
To the Man-of-War Bird: For You, 
OQ Democracy; Vigil Strange I Kept 
on the Field One Night; Long, Too 
Long, America; Over the Carnage 
Rose a Prophetic Voice; O Star of 
France; To a Foiled European Revo- 
lutionaire; Europe; France; A Broed- 
way Pageant; Years of the Modern: 
I was Looking a Long While; Pas 
sage to India; By Blue 
Shore; So Long!: and Song of the 
Open Road. 


Ontario's 


Leica Projectors for Civilians 


Through a recent order of the War 
Production Board, it is now possible 
for many civilian consumers _ to 
purchase Leica VIII-S Projectors. E. 
Leitz, Inc., makers of Leica products, 
report that their present supply of 
VIII-S 


meet the requirements of the Armed 


Projectors is sufficient to 
Forces and government agencies and 
still leave a quantity of projectors 
fer purchase by civilians. VIII-S 300 
watt Projectors complete with slide 
changers and projection lenses can be 
supplied. 

Complete details on how to obtain 
the projector can be had from Ff 
Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, 19, New York. 





New Kodachromes from “The 
Cavalcade of South America” 


> ” 


\ set of thirty-five 2” x 2 
chrome slides from the collection of 
Charles Perry Weimer’s The Cavalcade 
of South America has been added to the 
library of the Society For Visual Edu 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chi 
cago 11, Illinois. 

Mr. Weimer made a_ 100,000 imile, 
survey 


Ke la- 


eighteen-month photographic 
of the continent of South America 
Slides representative of Brazil, Chile, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Argen 
tina and Peru are included in the set 
effered by S. V. E. 

Especially beautiful in color and 
composition are two scenes, both pho 
tographed in Chile-one pictures the 
peaceful little port at Amargos; the 
other depicts vividly the breathtaking 
erandeur of the Andean [ass at La 
euna del Inca. 

Other slides in this set give authen 
tic glimpses into the life, customs and 
architecture of our neighboring South 
\merican countries \ complete list 


will be furnished tree upon reques 


A New Bell & Howell Product 


sell & Howell Company, Chicago, has 
added another product to its long list 
of precision-made equipment, a double 
duty Filmo Porta-Stand which looks like 
a suitcase when closed and is easily car- 
ried by means of its leather handle 
Opened, it is a stand 42” high, with a 
." xan 


dates any size projector—&mm or 16mm, 


platform 12 which accommo 


and boasts a convenient shelf for holding 
The Porta 


Stand puts an end to book stacking on 


reels and cans during a show 


chair or table for proper projection 
height. 

Constructed of rigid basswood-plywood 
finished in lustrous brown lacquer, with 
durable steel hardware used throughout, 
the Porta-Stand utilizes non-critical ma 
terials and is available without a priority 


Two views of the Porta-Stand 




















Additional Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE’—The Blue Book of Films 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Film 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instructior 
as the standard film reference, indispensable to film users in 
the educational field. The CURRENT, NINETEENTH 
EDITION lists and describes over 5,000 films, classified into 
176 different subject groups (including large groups of ente1 
tainment subjects). A valuable feature is a complete alpha 
betical list of every film title in the directory. Other infor 
mation includes designation of whether a film is available 1 
16mm, or 35mm, silent or sound, number of reels and sources 
distributing the films, with range of prices charged 
136 pp. Paper. Price 75c, (25¢ to FE. 5 Subscribers 


FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO | 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


A new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library cards 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combined 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as soon as 50 more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores 

Price per Supplement—50 cards in carton, serially numbered 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full explanations a: 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash with order 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Pro 
vides an abundance of technical guidance in the form of 
illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of school 
journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for making 
slides, film strips, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.75, (20% discou 


t to school 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
instruction. The six chapters include discussions on “The 
Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
“Types of Sourd Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio 
Visual Service,” “Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.75 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
By Harry C McKown and Alvin B. Roberts 


A practical volume which shows the teacher and adminis 
trator how to select, organize, and utilize audio-visual aids of 
all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Primary emphasis is on actual 
practice and every effort has been made to include specifi 
information and advice which will be most helpful in the 


classroom 384pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.00 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of the 
xtended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 


156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 
(67c to LE. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


\ stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
umanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
ll’s dictum that the “future is a race between education 


ind 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


and catastrophe.’ 
EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 

\ full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
locumentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based on first-hand experiences of the authors and those 
%} many other teachers and movie enthusiasts, Chapters are 
Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
Buying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
\ welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


in simple terms 151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 

Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utiliz- 
ing films. Part Il comprises a fully annotated catalog of the 
most useful films for illustrating various aspects of American 
Civilization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, 
production date, producer, sale and rental price and grade 
level suitability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. 
Suggestions are offered concerning most effective application 
of the film to the teaching situation. 


275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively: printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with 
stimulating suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 
well as for the veteran, 


ide and stereograph 


24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


[he most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


TO ORDER. Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To sub- 
scribers 
Price of E.S 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 0 $ 25D 
Film Evaluation Supplements 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.50 [7 1.50 f 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.7602 2.751 
(To Schools) 2.20M 2.200 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.75 7 1.75 ™ 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 3.00 [7 3.00 [ 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 (1 67 2 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 (D 1.25 0 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 600 507 
Producing School Movies 1.50 2 1.50T 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 1 2.25 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 250 252 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15[] 150 
How io Make Handmade Lantern Slides 100 100 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
i. 3 1 year, $2.00 0 2 years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.50 0 2 vears, $4.00 0 


.) 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audiofilm Studio 
1614 Washington St., 


Vancouver, Wash. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 


Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 53) 
Better Films (2) 

742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, NY. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 52) 
Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N.Y. 
British Information Services (3, 5) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 85) ; 
Castle Films (2, 5) 
R C A Bldg.. New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 49) 
Central Education Association (1) 
3 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 € Randolph St.. Chicago, Il 
Creative Educational Society (1) 


4th Fl.. Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 50) 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc. (3) 

Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W, 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 79) 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York. N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6 

28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, Ill. , 
(See advertisement on page 83) 
Institutional Cinema Service (3) 

1560 Broadway, New York is N.Y, 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York. N. Y. (2, 5) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond. Va. 
Pictorial Films Inc. (2) 
RKO Bldg., New York City. 
(See advertisements on pages 58 and 93 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 88) 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 93) 


(3. 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 84) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation __ (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 87) 

Bell & Howell Co. ee (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 53) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St.. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

DeVry Corporation ” (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 50) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries ; ra 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. _ (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page &8) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 

(See advertisement on page 83) 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 56) 
Ralke Company (2) 

829 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3. 6) 


449 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥ 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport lowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, III. 
(See advertisement on page 77) 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, III. 
(See advertisement on page 55) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. a. 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Jam Handy Organization 

2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


(See advertisement on page 75) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. a ee 
2929 Broadway. New York 25, N. Y. 
Visual Sciences _ 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 90 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


C. Edward Graves 

P. O. Box 37, Arcata, Calif. 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDES (STANDARD 31 x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page &3) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 54 ' 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Davtona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 93 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N .Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisementon page 50 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 91 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 54 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back co 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page &1) 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 











under other headings, $1.00 each. 





